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THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 

1)V MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Like a green oasis in tlic desert to tlio 
tliirsly traveller was the Chase family to the 
census takers and statisticians. Wliile such 
families exist, tliose people whose hearts are 
so sorely troubled in such matters, and who 
prophesy in dolorous numbers the total 
eclipse of the universal Yankee nation, siiould 
thank Ood and take courage. There were 
Charles, and Thomas, and Samuel, and 
James, and Henry, and George, and John, 
not to mention the girls, which were regu¬ 
larly and artistically sandwiched between, 
making thirteen all told. 

We all know how certain characteristics 
inhere in certain families, running through 
succeeding generations, the predominant 
j>eculiarlty. I do not therefore mention it 
at all, to the disparagement of the Chase 
family, that they were plain-looking, very 
plain-looking indeed. 

But one day, when the heavens hung low, 
the gods smiled on the Chase family, and 
gave them Gustavus Washington. A rare 
and beautiful llower in a garden of homely 
weeds. It was a red-letter day in the Chase 
calemlar—a day which stood for an epoch in 
the family history. Henceforth all events 
were reckoned from it, as ordinary people 
date from the Christian Era. This and that 
thing took place either before or after Gus¬ 
tavus Washington was born, the precise time 
being given in weeks, months or years, but 
radiating always from that one great, su¬ 
preme, central event. 

From the moment Gustavus Washington 
opened his wondci-ful lapiS'lazuU eyes upon 
the admiring circle of relatives and friends, 
he was declared unanimously the Uower of 
the fatnily. And I wish to say here, that, 
however you may blame him by-and-by, do 
not forget that he occupied a position partic¬ 
ularly favorable to the destruction of modesty, 
self-distrust and generosity of character, 
even if nature had endowed him with those 
trails originally. 

I do not know as John was plainer than 
his elder brothers, but coming so near to the 
flower, the contr.ast was sharper. There 
were scarcely eighteen months between them, 
and it was a perpetual marvel to everybody 


how two children, coming so near together, 
could bo so unlike. The neighbors, as well 
as the friends of the family, never forgot to 
remark and enlarge upon it whenever the 
two boys were present, and the parents maile 
it a sort of staple subject for conversation. 
Of course, this was sweet incense to the 
flower, but alas for the poor dcsi)iscd weed! 

As the Chase boys grew to manhood, one 
after another learned some mocbanical trade, 
and were content. Very likely they would 
be simple ploddei's all llieir days, and bo 
reckoned with “ the masses,” wliore, by the 
way, so few are willing to be reckoned. But 
they were quite content to be plodders, 
doubtless thinking—If they tlioiiglit of it at 
all—what an overwhelming majority their 
side could boast. The girls, of whom there 
were six, depended on getting married. 
Everybody knows this is the right and i>ro4)er 
thing for girls to do. A man tits his sons for 
some certain and remunerative business, 
but his daughters must risk their chance of 
pleasing some man’s fancy for their “ support.” 
And so we liave—and while this.onc-sidcd 
system of education and of ideas prevails, 
shall continue to liave—the slmmeful spec¬ 
tacle of yoiitli and beauty soiling itself for 
gold, with tlic anxious parents a little in the 
background, adroitly manipulating tlie mar¬ 
ket. Is it any wonder that there are so 
many weak, vain, liclplcss and frivolous 
women in the world ? 

Batiier to the relief of the paternal Chase, 
his three eldest daughters had succeeded in 
fulfiliing their destiny, and were off his 
hands. The three that’remalncd were wait¬ 
ing for their time to come with commend¬ 
able patience. If tlicy ever felt like giving 
destiny a nudge, it was 11101x3 from a spirit of 
sacrifleo lliau from any feeling of sclfisbness. 
“For,” they said, ill a coolly logical way, “if 
there were fewer of ns at home to provide 
for, Gustavus ‘Washington could have hotter 
advantages.” 

I believe I have not mentioned that Gus¬ 
tavus Washington was a genius as well as a 
beauty. How far tlic former was dependent 
on the latter, I am not prepared to say, but 
everybody united in declaring that ho was- 
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“ smart.” He had such an easy debonair 
manner, was so graceful of speech and move¬ 
ment, that it was early decided that some¬ 
thing better than a inechanlc or farmer must 
be made of him. Nature had very evidently 
intended him for one of the “professions”— 
which is supposed to bo some ninety-nine 
billions of miles in a straight line above 
simple “ trades.” And so Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase decided that Gussie should honor the 
law with his graces of person and brilliance 
of intellect, and that brought them to the 
consideration of another important matter, 
namely, the sending of their boy to college; 
and this was also decided aflirmatively. 

From this time the family exchequer be¬ 
came a source of continual care and anxiety. 
A New Kngliind farmer has not always a 
command of ready money in very large quan¬ 
tities, parlieiilarly if his family is of the patri¬ 
archal order. And so it ciiine to be the one 
thought and purp(jsc of the family to contrive 
and save, that thereby the beauty and genius 
of the family miglit be exalted. Possibly 
they were not altogether unselfish. Very 
likely tliey pictured to themselves the glory 
and lustre wliich would fall on the name of 
Chase through Uiis hrilliant member of the 
family. Yet still 1 think tljcy would have 
Bubmitled quite uncomplainingly to abase¬ 
ment and obscurity, if only ho were honored, 
admired and exalted. 

Well, the years ran on and brought them 
at last to the consiunination of their hopes 
and dreams. In loss than three weeks Gus¬ 
tavos was to enter on liis collegiate course. 

I have purposely neglected saying .anything 
of Gustavus Chase’s ciiaracter or disposition, 
preferring it slionld develop itself with the 
Btory; and I will only say now, that if he was 
not ainiable, lie certainly must h.avc been a 
very unreasonable fellow, for he had been 
praised, potted, waited on and dcferi'cd to 
ever since lie was born. Ills mother de¬ 
clared dally that he was the sweetost-tem- 
pered and most unselfish child she had. 

“ He is .so dlllercnt from Jolm!” she said, 
nearly every day of iier life. It always was a 
habit of hers to contrast bim with John, and 
alw.ays to John’s disadvantage. If he heard 
it, and grew a little more cold, and quiet, and 
reticent, is it any great marvel? 

Tlie cool white fog lahl its moist fingers on 
tlie ho.ated pulse of Nature, and spicy odors, 
that had hidden all day in the forests and 
meadows, came sweeping up the drowsy up¬ 
lands iu little breezy battalionsi Gustavus 


Chase stood leaning on the pasture bars, 
waiting for John to come up witli the cows, 
Perhaps the contrast between the two broth¬ 
ers was never sharper than at that moment. 
John’s plain face was not improved by the 
coarse dingy straw hat, with its low crown 
and drooping rim, which hid all but the sal¬ 
low sun-burned checks and thin firm lips. 
Tlie checked cotton shirt and pantaloons 
were soiled and worn, and the step that came 
up the grassy path was not elastic enough for 
twenty-one years. 

“Isay, John,” Gustavus cried, switching 
oft’ the white downy heads of the dandelions 
witli a dainty little rattan he carried in his 
hand, “ this farmer’s life is an awful prosy 
allair, isn’t it? I’m glad I’m out of it!” 
shrugging his shoulders with a little gesture 
of disdain. 

John glanced up and took in the whole 
picture. A background of green meadow and 
leafy orchard, a slender gr.'iceful figure clad 
in glossy white linen, a white girlisli-looking 
hand idly swinging a stylish leghorn hat to 
and fro. The air lifted the clustering rings 
of dark chestnut hair from a broad snowy 
forelicad, beneath which looked out the 
rarest of soft bewildering eyes of the deepest, 
tenderest blue. 

“I don’t wonder people contrast us,” ho 
said,under his breath; “how handsome ho 
is!” And he gazed in a sort of fascination 
on the briglit, glowing, faultless face and 
elegant figure. Ho so worshipped beauty 
in anything—this dark, plain, grave, awk¬ 
ward yoiitli. 

The cattle c.ame up and waited for him. 
He let down the bius slowly, then slowly put 
them up again. Perhaps it was weariness, 
perhaps absence of mind tliat kept him so 
silent. I do not, however, think that it once 
occniTcd to him that the graceful young fel¬ 
low, leaning idly against tlie fence, might 
have done that little, wlien he had been In 
the field since sunrise. He liad never ex¬ 
pected any manual labor of “ Gussie,” and 
though but a year and a half older than he, 
lie felt a sort of fatherly care of him, and 
looked upon him as still, somehow, a child to 
be potted and indulged. 

But, as they walked side I)y side up the 
long clover-bordered lane, the shaip contrast 
bolwceii his brother’s grace and ’beauty and 
his own plainness and awkwardness forced it¬ 
self upon him oppressively. A faint feelingof 
bitterness and rebellion stirred in his heart 
at this unequal distribution of favors. 
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Just lllou tliero was a sudilen whirr of car¬ 
riage wheels, and glancing through the apple- 
houghs to tlie road, ho caught a confused 
glitter of silver-mounted harnesses, jetty 
horses, glossy broadclotli, fleecy muslin and 
scarlet ribbons. It was only an instant, and 
yet he saw more—a perfect blonde face set 
in sunny curls, tlie red lips parted in a smile, 
a smile wldch (lie saw this too) his brother 
returned witli a faint color rising in his face. 
Tlicre was a little moment of silence, and 
then Gustavus said, coloring still more, but 
speaking in an easy confident tone: 

“ Maybe I’ll take a short cut to ‘ wealth 
and respectability ’ wlien I got tliroiigh at 
Williams. It would bo easier than law, and 
a good deal pleasanter.” And ho laughed 
liglitly. 

“And more honordhle^'^ John said, turning 
abruptly, a sudden fire flaming in bis gray 
eyes. 

“Nonsense, Jolm! Don’t go to riding 
yonr liigh liorse, for goodness sake. A follow 
isn’t to blame if a girl likes him, as I know 
of,” he continued in a half-injured lialf-grati- 
fled tone. “Some fellows,” lie went on, 

“ wouldn’t act as ‘ honorable,’ as you call it, 
as I. But I want May to liavo a fair chance, 
and I’m not afraid of tlie result. Of course, 
wo undorstaiid ourselves witliout any prom¬ 
ises. You see we are botli so young, and 
tlion tliere’s no knowing what may turn up 
in my favor, and it’s one’s duty ty make tlie 
most of bis chances, especially if he’s poor, as ■ 
I am.” 

John made no reply, but the tliiii lips shut 
themselves together savagely, and the gray 
eyes darkened and flaslied ominously under 
tlie friendly sliclter of tlie broad-brimmed 
bat, as ho went up the patli to tlie house. 

“After you get the oliores done, Jolm, you 
had better go down after Gussie’s trunk, I 
guess,” his mother said, coming to the door 
with tlie milk-pails. “ lie went down and 
picked it out tills afternoon, and told Mr. 
Blodget you would come after it tins evening. 
'Twoiit be much to run down witli tlie 
wlioclbarrow.” 

He took the pails from her hand witliout 
looking up or speaking and turned away. Just 
at that moment Gustavus sauntered up, and 
tlirew himself down on the green velvety 
sward, and smiled brightly up in his moth- 
cr’s face. 

“ John’s in the dumps again,” she said, in 
a vexed tone. “ I never saw such a disposi¬ 
tion as that boy has.” 


“O, he enjoys it,” laughed Gustavus, care¬ 
lessly. “Everybody to their tastes, you 
know.” 

“If only he had your disposition, Gussic,” 
she replied, sighing faintly. “ Hut then, you 
always were dilTercnt in everything.” 

The west wind caught up the words—even 
the faint sigh—and bore them witl) sharp 
distinctness to the oars of the oHending 
John. For an instant the firm lips quivered 
as if in some sudden spasm of fierce pain, 
then they grew hard and set again, and the 
fire flamed out in the cool gray eyes, giving a 
sort of illumination to the sallow face, with 
its thin sharply-cut features. 

lie paused a monieut before lie began his 
work, and let his eyes wander across the long 
stretch of meadow-land, past the winding 
alder-fringed river, past the tangle of feathery 
ferns and wild roses that skirted a shallow 
rush-bordered pool, then past more green 
meadows to a long sloping lull, where, amid 
tall trees, the slant sunset light burnishing 
its windows with rosy fire, the homo of pretty 
May Atherton looked down upon the sur¬ 
rounding farmhouses and cottages with some¬ 
thing of that commanding, superior air which 
characterized its owner, Judge Atherton. 

The angry deflant light died out of John 
Chase’s eyes, and .a strange lendorncss soft¬ 
ened the lips just now so cold and hard. A 
woodbird, poised on a sw.aying alder, sang a 
soft clear song of triumpb. Tbe sun, from 
behind the hills, sent a sudden shower of 
golden arrows into the treetops, lipping tho 
sombre plumes of the pines with pale flames, 
and illumining the drifts of light fog, sent 
them down into the valleys and meadows. 

The plain dark face of the rapt gazer grew 
almost beautiful. Not with tho sonsnous 
beauty of rounded outline and soft coloring, 
but with the finer, more impalpable beauty 
of thought and expression. lie turned to 
his homely tasks, all the weariness and hard¬ 
ness gone from his face. Nature, who knows 
her own, had comforted him with that rare 
and subtile art she so well uiidorstands. 

Returning, ho met his eldest brother 
Charles, half w.ay up the path. lie saw in¬ 
stantly tliat something was wrong. 

“ Como back, John,” he said, abruptly, 
walking steadily down tbe path, whither 
John followed him. 

15 y-and-by he faced suddenly round. “ Tho 
bank has failed—miserably failed, and five 
cents on a dollar is more than the stock¬ 
holders will get,” ho said, excitedly. “ Tho 
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wliolo concern is, and has been for some time, 
a mere sliell, it seems. Now it has broken 
in and revealed its emptiness.” 

John did not ask wliat bank. To the 
Cliascs there was but one bank, and tliat 
the one in which they had taken shares, with 
the Iiope of increasing their little hoard of 
savings which were to defray Gustavus 
Washington’s expenses at college. 

“Arc you sure this is true, Charles?” lie 
asked, alter a moment’s silence. 

“ I had it from Leliaron; he’s lost every 
dollar he’s worth by it,and ought to know,” 
he answered, testily. 

“Well, I guess Gus wont get to college this 
ycarl” 

“ I’m sorry for the old folks, it’ll be a heavy 
disappointment to them, tliey’vc looked for¬ 
ward to it so long. But it’s as much as I 
can do to look out for my own family. I wish 
father would come,” he adilcd, with an anx¬ 
ious glance down the dim dusky road. “I 
expect he will be quite broken down; you 
know lie hasn’t been very well, lately, and 
he’s getting along towards seventy. Only 
this niorniiig lie said to me that ’twould be 
the proudest and bappiostday of ins life wlicn 
bis boy came home from college, a match for 
anybody’s boys. You knew be always speaks 
of him as ‘ bis boy ’—as if he’d only one!” 

“0, that’s because he’s the (lower of the 
family!” John said, quickly, a faint tinge of 
bitterness in bis tone. Tlion, as if ashamed 
of such a spirit at such a lime, be added, 
hastily: “Father and niotlier must not be 
disappointed — they shall not! I’ll work 
niglils to pay Gussie’s expenses, before they 
sliall be!” 

“That’s just like you, Jolin!” said tlie 
elder brotlier, brightening up womlerfnlly. 
“Said 1 to Tom, ‘John will manage it, some¬ 
way, you depend.’ You sec wc have all got 
families, all but yon, and it’s about all we can 
do to look out for our own, and, maybe, lay 
up a few dollars against a rainy day. That, 
yon know, is every man's duty—tliat is, every 
man wlio lias a family,” he explained, hastily. 

“Father is coming,” John Interrupted, 
sharply, and turned to go up to the bouse. 

“ I’m so glad you take it so easy, Joliii,”liis 
brotlier said, approvingly. “ You’re such an 
odd still follow, but yon always carry a thing 
tbroiigli, I wish ’twas you that was going to 
college, on iny life, I do, John!” 

A sudden flame leajicd to the cheeks and 
eyes of quiet John Cliase, and for an instant 
tlie blood surged wildly llirough his veins. 


Ah 1 if only be could! But the twilight shad¬ 
ows iiid the light in bis face as well as the 
pain, and so Cliarles dreamed not that either 
was there. The voice that replied after a 
inonient was very steady and cheerful, and 
Charles never looked ninch below the sur¬ 
face of things. John’s whole life bad been a 
series of sacrifices of some sort for Ills hand¬ 
some brother, and it seemed only right and 
natural that it should continue to be so to 
the end of the chapter. 

“ It—it’s ail over, boys,” Mr. Chase said, 
drearily, letting the reins fall from bis nerve¬ 
less fingers, “ It’s all gone—gone. O what 
will she—your mother—say ?” liis voice sud¬ 
denly breaking. 

“ Leave it all to mo, father,” cried John, 
quickly. “ I’ll manage it. Gnssle slmll go to 
college just as you and mother have expect¬ 
ed, so don’t worry. I know all about the 
whole story—so wo wont talk about It; it 
will only disturb us and do us no good. Wo 
are not the only suflerers, so let it go. Tliere, 
loan on me,” putting bis shoulder against 
the side of the wagon, and cafcfully steadying 
the descent of the suddenly broken-down 
man. 

“ Yes, father, John will manage everything, 
don’t you worry one bit,” cried tlie liopefnl 
Cliarles, who bad grown all at once, very gen¬ 
erous—in enthusiasm! 


Judge i\tberton had just folded his even¬ 
ing paper and sat with Ins glasses in Ids 
hand, looking down smilingly upon bis young 
daughter May, whose fair face lay caressingly 
against his own, when a sudden peremptory 
rap sounded through the house. The caller, 
whoever he was, had disclaimed to use tlie 
hell. May sprang up in startled confusion 
and alarm. 

A servant opened the door. “A gentleman 
to see yon, sir, on very particular and private 
business,” he said. 

“ Rather a late hour—never mind, show 
the gentleman in, Dick.” 

“ Yes sir, hut,” glancing at May, “he ex¬ 
pressly said you was to he quite alone, sir.” 

“Certainly; my daughter will willidraw. 
Very particular gentleman, isn’t lie, pot?” 
pinching the pretty cheek and then kissing 
it. “Now rhn up to bed, dear,” 

May Atherton had barely closed tlic door 
when Dick ushered in by another, tlie late 
caller. A look of surprise crossed Judge 
Atherton’s face when ho saw’ John Cliase, 
hut he said, politely: 
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‘‘Good-evening; happy to see you, Mr. 
Chase,” just as scores of people utter like 
polite lictlons every day. 

“ I came to see you on a matter of busi¬ 
ness, sir.” And yoiuig Chase came and stood 
directly before him. Ids thin face cool, and 
resolute, and determined, 

“ Very well, young man, please to state it,” 
the judge answered, secretly wondering what 
tliere was .about tiiis young farmer-boy tliat 
insiiirc.l 1dm witli sncli an involuntary feel¬ 
ing of respect for him. lie knew the Chase 
hoys—Iiad always known tliem—but never 
tlionght of them as anything nncommon. 
Ihit this one -he didn't oven now know ills 
name — seemed, someliow, dilVercnt. lie 
wondered lie liad never noticed tli o boy be¬ 
fore. 

‘‘I have come to you. Judge Atherton,” 
tlie young man began in aiiuict, self-con¬ 
tained way, “ to ask tlio loan of five Inmdred 
dollars. My brollier Gustavus, as you may 
bo aware, e.vpected to enter college at tlio 
next commencement. Tlio Commercial 
Bank suspended yesterday, and all of our 
surplus means have gone down with it. But 
tills liope, so long cliorislicd by my parents, 
must not —shall ml fail, too. Now wliat I 
ask of yon is tills: You hire extra work— 
pcrii.aps a liiindied, or hiindrcd and fifty dol¬ 
lars wortli of work done in a year—” 

“Nearer two luindrod,” interpolated tlio 
judge. 

“ Well, I want to do tids work. I will give 
you a mortgage on myself for the five hun¬ 
dred dollars. I to p.ay you in tliis extra work, 
as you may require it. I will pay yon the 
interest on the wliole from the beginning, 
but I will only take the money as needed. 
My object is, to be sure of means to pay my 
brotlicr's expenses. At present I want one 
liundred dollars. Will you let me liave it 
upon sucli a surety f” 

“ It is a very novel one, Mr. Chase,” tlie 
judge replied, quietly, watcldng ids face keen¬ 
ly, and with more of iiitoiiso interest than lie 
liad felt in anytidng since lie retired from 
the bar. Someliow it carried 1dm back to 
■tlie old days of his activities and triumplis. 
“ Suppose yon slionid die, what would my 
mortgage be wortli tlioiiV’ he asked, with 
a coolly professional air. 

“ I sliould not come to yon if I Iiad not 
been prepared for tills, also,” John said, qui¬ 
etly. “ I was named for an uncle, an odd 
eccentric man, who lias bequeathed me in 
•bis will one tliousand dollars on my twonty- 


fifth birtliday. He has told me so, and lie 
has told me tliat I cannot touch a penny of 
it until tlieii, nor tlieii, if I reveal the fact of 
the bequest to a single member of my family. 
I will give you a mortgage on tids—or a pa¬ 
per transferring my claim to you—and you 
may be sure tliat if I die a single farthing in 
your debt, my Uncle John Denning will pay 
you. I do not know why, but I believe I am 
a favorite of his. Of course I rely upon your 
Iionor never to mention anytidng of tids to 
any liiiman being. For myself I would not 
dosuSi a thing—it seems almost dishonor¬ 
able, but Ibr their s.ake, and for him upon 
whom their liopes centre so strongly, I am 
willing to do aiiytldug not positively wrong.” 

“Does any one know of this plan of 
yours ?” 

“ No one, sir.” 

“ I tlionght not. Wliy don’t you go to col¬ 
lege yourself? I’ll guarantee your success, 
but about this handsome brotlicr of yours- 
well, to tell you tlie truth, I've very little 
faitli in tlie flower of a family. Tliey are not 
apt to be much else—not much else,yoiingsir.” 

“ But tlie money, sir—will yon let me have 
it?” Jolin interrupted, gravely. 

“ Let you have it? To be sure I will, and 
on your own security, too!” lie exclaimed, 
with unusual narmlli. “ I don't want any 
other. I’ll risk your living, a fellow willi 
your determination never gives up life with¬ 
out a good tough fight for it. Yes, I’ll t.ako 
your ‘ security.’ I like the idea of a mortgage 
on you, young man; I know you'll not deteri¬ 
orate in value!” Ami Judge Atlierton 
laiiglied, pleased with his own wit, ids own 
act, hut more than all witli tlie slight, quiet 
young man, who stood up so boldly and fear¬ 
lessly before him, w itli such a look of steady, 
quiet resolute daring in Ids face. 

“There is one thing further I must ask of 
you,” Jolin said, as he was tiiridiig away 
after the business was concluded. For tlie 
first time a faint sliadow of embarr.assmeiit 
was visible in his manner, for lie liad been 
so much in earnest tliathe Iiad quite forgot¬ 
ten his usual timidity and awkwardness. “ I 
do not wish tids matter made public. I—I 
don’t want even your own family should 
know it.” 

“ It shall be kept a profound secret, young 
sir,” tlie judge replied. Ids admiration for the 
young man gaining strengtii every moment. 

After Ids caller had gone. Judge Atherton 
w.alked up and down tlio room, riilibing ids 
hands in a little glow of enthusiasm. 
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“It is decidedly refresliiiig in these days to 
come across sncli a fellow as tliat!" ho said, 
cntimsiastically. “Wliy, I helievo I feel 
twenty years younger for coining in contact 
witli liim! Self-sacrince, energy, honesty, 
determination, calculalion and modesty I 
Hem, it wont take a college to put him aliead 
in tiie world. Hut,”lie added, musingly, “I 
would like to see him tliere; lie ought to 
have tlio best possible chance, he would do 
eredit to it. Hut tliis pretty brother of his— 
I’ve seen him walking once or twice with 
May—I wonder if lie’s wortli the sacrifice 
that’s made for him? Tea chances to one 
he’s a spooney.” 

Judge Atherton was rather surprised tiiat 
May did not question him the next morning 
concerning his late visitor. Ho was very 
glad, however, that she did not, for ho had 
promised to keep the matter secret, and ho 
knew from past experience how next to im¬ 
possible it would be to do so if slio set her¬ 
self to co.axiiig him. Uutshe never allndod 
to it over so remotely, a circumstance that 
puzzled him not a little, the more because 
he had taken a very great fancy to the young 
man, and ho was often in ills mind. 

Well, Coinmencemoiit Day camo, and with 
a thrill of pride and satisfaction Mr. and 
Mrs. Cliaso saw their favorite son entered as 
a candidate for collegiate honors. If there 
was any pinnacle of greatness yet unsealed 
by grace and genius—any summit unattain¬ 
able to hnman eft’ort, Mrs. Chase, in her secret 
heart, believed that on sucli summit or pin¬ 
nacle her gifted and liaiulsome Gnstavus 
Washington would probably stand. Ah mel 
what glowing dreams filled the heavens with 
propliccy! Wliat a beautiful hope .and faith 
it w.as that freighted tins fair ship sailing out 
of the old homc-barbor so grandly and tri- 
umpbantly! 

Of John, who hod made this possible, there 
was no time to tliiiilv. They Iniow he had 
hired the money, and was to p.ay it back in 
work. “ Well, John couldn't ever be any¬ 
thing but a worker,” they said, complacently, 
“ and this was all in his way. But Gustavns, 
ah, he was so dilfercnt!” 

Time, the remorseless monarch, ran stc.adi- 
ly on, sublimely unconscious that the months 
and years he ruled off so rapidly did not bring 
all the rich fruition Hope had whispered they 
would. 

Gnstavus had just entered on his third col¬ 
lege year when John received back from 
Judge Atherton the novel mortgage ho had 


given him. The loan had been paid, every 
dollar, and as ho said w lien lie received the 
paper from the judge’s hands, “ ho belonged 
to himself, .again.” 

“ A'ou are glad, John ?” Atherton .asked, 
himself looliing both pleased and sorry. 

“ Yes, I am glad, because 1 have bad to sit 
up pretty l.ate to stuily—I w.as so busy day 
and evening—and I think it has worn on 
me, lately. I cannot aiVord to lose my 
health.” 

“AhI studying, are you? Wlial sort of a 
course are you pursuing, if this is not a se¬ 
cret, also?” ho asked, with cordial iiilerest. 

“ Well it is, rather,” coloring slightly. 
“ 'riiat is, the folks .at homo do not know of 
it. I do not mind your knowing it, however, 
since I know you can keep a secret,” be add¬ 
ed, smiling. “ Y’ou see, I resolved when my 
brother went to Williams, to l;ecp up with 
him in all his studies. Uncle Denning found 
it out some way—I suppose I must liavc let 
something drop that awakened his suspicions 
—and insisted upon buying me the necessary 
books, which made it much easier for me.” 

"Well! and have you kept up with your 
brother?” Atherton interrupted. 

“ I have tried to, sir,” ho answered, mod¬ 
estly. lie would not toll the truth, tliat at 
each vacation ho had been much ahead of 
Gnstavus. 

“Tried! that’s it, young man. Well, if 
there is anything in my library th.it will help 
you any, you are welcome to the use of it. I 
like to help those who help themselves,” w.as 
the cordial answer. 

“ 'I’liank you. Y’ou have been very kind 
tome, .alw.ays,” was the low-spolien reply, 
the firm lips grown suddenly trenuilons with 
feeling. 

But John Chase never availed himself of 
the offer; indeed, he never came to the liouse, 
thougli more than once invited by its master. 
Strangely enough, he seemed to try to avoid 
all further Intercourse or acquaintance with 
him. 

But Gnstavus made ample amends for his 
brotlier’s neglect on this score. lie passed 
more than half the time at the “ Oaks,” when 
he was at homo for the vacations. Mrs. 
Chase always spoke of May Atherton as the 
prospective wife of her favorite son. It is 
true she sometimes had lier doubts if the 
alliance was “ hardly what Gussio miyhl make 
—of course he could do liettor.” But, ordi¬ 
narily, she was very well satisfied, and never 
tired of talking about it to John, whom she 
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\ipbral(led for h!s coldness In not slVowing 
more interest in liis brother’s welfare. If 
“ only he was a Utile more like Gnssie, what 
would she not give! Uo never sulked, nor 
was envious of others who were more fa¬ 
vored than liimsclf.” 

Tlie third year was something over half 
out, when one day John received the follow¬ 
ing letter from Gustavus: 

Joun:—I’ ve got Into a scrape and 
you must come on ami help mo out. Bring 
the moiiey—I guess a lunidrcd dollars will 
do it—and come as soon as possible. If it 
Isn’t settled some way, I suppose they’ll turn 
me out, and I don’t really like the idea, 
though, just between you and I, tliis college 
business is a stupendous humbug, besides be¬ 
ing a bore. However, I guess I can stand 
one year more. Of course you’ll not incnlloii 
it to the old folks; you’ve got one merit, any¬ 
way, old fellow, you’re close-mouthed, and I 
know you wont refuse to do me so small a 
favor as this. I’ll remember you when I’m 
master at the * Oaks.’ Come immediately, 
and be sure you bring the money. Gvs.” 

It was a very sober, pained face that looked 
up from the reading of that letter. This 
was not the first “ scrape ” out of which ho 
had helped the young collegian, and there? 
was a grave doubt in his mind if he was do¬ 
ing just right—if he was not, somehow, ac¬ 
cessory to llio wrong. Beside, where was 
the moiiey—the hundred dollars Gustavus 
spoke of so carelessly—to come from? lie 
was sorely tempted to let him depend pu 
himself, once. But the thought of his father 
and mother, whose hearts were hound up in 
his success, nerved Iiim to still anotlier sacri¬ 
fice. lie had managed to lay aside fifty dol¬ 
lars for clothing which he much needed. 
This ho decided at once to take—but whoio 
^Yas the other fifty to como from? He sat a 
moment iirtliought, and then thrusting the 
luKcr Into his pocket, arose hastily and went 
up to his chamber. 

“ John,” his mother cniledy just as he was 
opening his chamberdoor,*Mt does seem as 
if you might try to .bo. a little company for 
your father and me, soniDtlmcs! Gussie never 
shuts himself up like a hermit. But then 
you never was alike, in anything,” she added, 
will) the usual sigh. 

John Chase was not a saint, by any means, 
and ju^ now ho was sorely tried» I .am not 
at all ashamed to record that ho slammed 
the door between Ihcm—a very decided slam, 


too, just at this point. It only had the cficct 
of sending Mrs. Chase oil in her usual pane¬ 
gyric of Gustavus Washington’s disposition 
and good qualities, and contrasting them 
with John’s “temper” and general seltish- 

]1CSS. 

John, in the meantime, was bending over 
a table whereon were spread several unfin¬ 
ished drawings, and long after his mother 
had forgotten his shortcomings in sleep, ho 
worked steadily and rapidly. It was nearly 
daylight wlicn he gathered them together, 
depositing them in a rude portfolio with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ They ought to bring that, at least,” ho 
said, as ho rose and lifted the curtain. It 
w.as .alre.ady growing faintly golden in the 
e.ast. lie must leave in the first train, so there 
was uo lime for sleep, even if he could have 
slept with so busy a br.-iln and so sad a heart. 

Beaching Wiliiamstowii, almost the first 
tiling he heard w.as sqinc men talking of the 
“ expulsion of young Cliase from college,” 
that murning, and lie also learned in tlio 
same way tliat his ollbnce had been the tak¬ 
ing of a clieck from a fellow-student’s letter, 
and obtaining, and spending the money. 

Poor John! He felt ns If he should sink 
into the earth. And this was the end of all 
bis efibrts and sacrifiCDS in his behalf! 

“ 1 am very sorry on your account, my dear 
young man,” the president said, when ho 
sought him, .asking if the verdict W’as final. 
“ But the oflenco is too grave to be p.assed 
ovei*, or covered up. Besides, It is not Uls 
first misdemeanor, and, really, I don’t think 
it benefits liiin much being hero, any w.ay.” 

B.ad news is proverbially swift. When the 
brothers reached home they found that it had 
out-travelled them, and everybody knew it. 
John’s face was scarlet with pain and morti¬ 
fication as they W'alkcd up the street, but 
Gustavus was his usual smiling, g.ay, noncha¬ 
lant self, feeling more than anything a secret 
sense of relief that he had got away from 
college. 

The shame, disappoiiitraciit and sorrow of 
the parents vanished under the charm of his 
handsome face, gay speech and debonair 
manner. Ho explained everything so smooth¬ 
ly—“ he only borroiocd it, lots of fellows did 
so—ho was no worse than oihei*s. Of course 
he intended paying it b.aek in a few days, but 
tlie old man was a regular mule and wouldn’t 
listen to re.ison. And, there was no denying 
but ’twas hard being always short.” 

And so his parents believed in him, still. 
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Tliclr pity and sympathy made tliom blind 
to his faults—to ills disgrace, IIo had been 
wronged and unappreciated—but he was 
their favorite still. 

But tliough he could inahe all smooth at 
home, he lost a tittle of his c.asy self-coufi- 
denco wlien ho thouglit of Jlay Atlierton 
and lier father. lie liad an intuition tliat 
tiiey would not he so easily convinced, or look 
quite so leniently on.his tr.ansgrcsslons, and 
lie shrank from meeting them. Happily for 
his repose of mind lie liit upon a clever ex¬ 
pedient. Joiiii slionld go over and e.'iplain 
tilings and see liow tliey felt about it. But 
tills Jolin peremptorily refused to do. 

“I tliink you owe me tills sniall favor, 
Joiin,” Gustaviis said, in an aggrieved tone, 
“seeingyou didn't get mo cloar of llioother.” 

“I paid tlio bill,” was tlie quiet answer. 

“Tlio bill? O yesl But you didn’t get, 
me taken back into favor, wiiicli was the 
point. I siiall always believe you could if 
you liad tried iniicli. However, it’s too late 
to talk about tli.at. Now about May: I sliall 
tliink you're gl.ad of some pretonco to keep 
us apart, if you refuse to speak a good word 
for 1110 . Possibly you think my extremity 
will be your opportunity,” a faint sneer in his 
tone. 

A sudden fierce red surged up tiiroiigh 
John Chase’s dark clieeks to his forehe.ad, 
then died away, leaving tlie tliiii face deadly 
p.ale. 

“ I will go,” lie said, abruptly, and wentout 
without aiiotlier word. 

John was not ordinarily nervous, but to¬ 
night he walked to and fro past tlio lioiise a 
dozen times heforo he could, master liiinsclf 
siillieiently to ring tlie hell at tlio “Oilks.” 
He was very quiet now, outwardly; only the 
intense pallor of ills iiico giving any hint of 
tlio fearful struggle lie was undergoing. 

Poor John! He. had come to do the hard¬ 
est tiling in the world for a man to do: to 
ple.ad another man’s cause with tlio woman 
lie himself loved. But it was only one more 
saerifico for liim—and, well, despite all his 
weaknesses and follies, ho loved him well 
enough to do iti He w.as thinking of this 
when tlie door opened and May hei-solf stood 
before him. 

“I am so glad to see you!” she exclaimed, 
extending her hand with a radiant smile, and 
a very exquisite blush. “ Wliy John—Mr. 
Chascl You .are ill!” she eried in alarm, 
catching sight of his white face. Involunta¬ 
rily she put out her hand and grasped his arm. 


He loolted down into tlie tenclor anxious 
face, and slio turned away in sudden conlii- 
sloii. Ah, John! with all your skill at secret- 
keeping, this little girl lias re.ad you at a 
glance. 

“ Miss Atherton,” ho began, hastily, “ I 
suppose you h.ave heard about my—my brotli- 
er’s trouble ?” 

“ Yes. I am very sorry for you,” she re¬ 
plied, gently. 

“I do not think Gustaviis meant to do 
wrongly,” ho went on witli suspicious liaste. 
“ He was cramped for means where his coni- 
paiiions were not, and he did not stop to 
tliink. He is feeling very anxious about the 
maiiner you will look at it. I came here to 
ask you to bo as lenient with him .as you 
can. Ho is young, and perliaps less to blame 
tlian we who have indulged him, alw.ays. If 
you could only overlook tins. Miss Atlierton, 
and be tlie same to liiin—wliat he liopes and 
expects you to lie, in tlio future—” 

“ Wily don’t you speak for yourself, Jolin ?” 
she asked, softly, unconsciously adopting tlie 
language of “ fair Priscilla,’’ of Miles Staii- 
dish nicniory. 

“I? 7, May—Miss Atherton?” he stam¬ 
mered, trembling and confused. 

“Certainly, John, why not?" she laiiglied, 
bliishiiig rosily. “ I—I don’t care for Giissie 
—only—only for your sake. 1 never eared 
for Iiiiii, John,” dropping lier eyes suddenly 
under tlio smouldering fire that broke into 
such sudden flame In John Chase’s gr.ayeyes. 

An hour later and John was saying very 
gravely to Judge Atlierton, who had just 
c»nie in and discovered tlie state of affairs: 

“ I’ve no excuse to make for my presiimp- 
tlon, sir. I thought I could keep my secret 
—I li.ave kept it these tliree years! I feel so 
poor, and altogetlicr unworthy of my great 
happiness-1 have so little to give in return.” 

■“ I'll tell you wliat you might do, John,” 
M.sy interrupted, with a gay little l.sngh, that 
liad someliow tlie sound of soft tears in it. 
“ You miglit mortgage yourself again! O 
don’t look so rcproaelifiilly at Judge Ather¬ 
ton,” she cried, quickly, “ lie kept your secret 
inviolate, hut I was behind the curtains in 
the bay window, all the time, .and,” laughing 
and blushing again, “ I think then w.as when 
I fell in love with you, John.” 

Half a dozen ye.ars have passed away, and 
to-day the special pride of Judge Atherton’s 
h'e.art Is “son .lolin,” as ho invariably calls 
May’s husband. 

Joliu Donuliig altered his will and g.avo 
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bis immesake five IboMsami fioilars instead of 
oiie—as very likely he intended to from the 
first. Joini Ciiaso is now an accomidisiied 
draughtsman, wltli a fortune in Ids sklUfid 
fingers. But he is more—he Is a brave, up- 
rlglit, pure, true man. ' 

The flower of the family is the flower still 
—nothing more; he is content to bo just 
that. He studied law, or made a pretence of 
it, a year. Then he took a room in a pleas¬ 


ant fashionable street In a neighboring city, 
and waited for business; he is waiting yet. 

Ilis motherhas faith still in her favorite’s 
genius, and his handsome face and graceful 
manners—aided by soiiiGtlnng more substan¬ 
tial now and then from J<din—carries him 
easily and smoothly through the world, a 
sort of human thistle-down on the field of 
life. 
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THE GHOST OF THE GOLDEN LION. 

ny K. P. DAItLlNO. 


“The stage will liavo Iianl work to get 
tlirongli to-night,” said tlio landlord of the 
Golden Lion, as he caine stamping into the 
barroom, sliakiiig tiie snow from his Iiat and 
coat, and brusldng it out of his wliiskcrs. 

“ It is a pretty tougli storm," said little Mr. 
Potts, taking ids piim from Ids moutli and 
looking up at the landlord. 

“Tougli! why, I never saw anything like 
it, Potts. The air is just chock full of snow, 
and it’s blowing like great guns. I wouldn’t 
attempt to get througli to Dauforth to-idglit 
for a thousand dollars.” 

“ lint Slioggs will attempt to come througli 
fiom Danfortli, and I calculate that he’ll get 
tlirough too,” cried Mr. Plush, looking up 
from the last evening’s paper, from whieh ho 
had been reading the political news aleud for 
tlic benefit of Mr. Potts. “ I know Shoggs,” 
ho continued. “ He’s been on this line now 
over twenty year, and he's never missed a 
day. Fair weather or foul, he always goes 
tlirongli.” 

“But don’t you see,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the Uall old-fashioned clock lu 


the corner, “ it’s ten o’clock, and lie ought to 
ha' boon hero at seven ? I don’t believe ho 
started out at all.” 

“And I tell you, Braxford, he’s on the roiul. 
I know tho man. I’ve known Slioggs for 
over twenty year, and I tell you he’s got so 
used to going over to Danfortli every morn¬ 
ing and b.ack every niglit, I don’t believe an 
cartliqiialce would slop liim. Of course he’s—’ 

“HushI what’s that?” whispered Potts. 

Tho wind howled around tho house, rattling 
tho windows, shrieking down the chimneys, 
and whistling through tlio key-holes, so tliat 
it w.as almost impossible to hear anytliing 
else, but they all listened. 

“What was it?” inquired Plush, after a 
momentary silence. 

“ I thought I heard a halloo,” said Potts. 
“It might ha’ been—there ’tis again 1” 

“ That’s Shoggs,” cried Plush. “ Go to tho 
door, Braxford, the stage h.as come, just as I 
told you it would.” 

" It can’t bo possible P’ exclaimed Braxford, 
running to tho door. Plush and Potts 
followed him. 
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nmxforil pitllcd Hie outside door open, a 
blast of wind blew the snow In his face and 
put out the light which he held In Ills hand, 

“ Halloo 1” cfled the landlord, peering out 
into the storm. “ Who’s there?” 

“Why, It’s me—Shoggs, of course,” an¬ 
swered a hoarse voice. “Why don’t you 
showallght? (Jot a passenger here. D.angod 
if I can see two feet before my nose. Been 
slioutin’ hero for fifteen niimitcs. Didn’t 
know for certain whether I was near the 
Golden Lion or not. Look out, sir, it’s about 
up to your neck here. How it blows I” And 
with this exclaniation the owner of the hoarse 
voice appeared in the doorw.ay, closely fol¬ 
lowed by the before-mentioned passenger. 

“ Well, well, I declare, Shoggs, I didn’t ex¬ 
pect to see you to-night,” said Braxford, lead¬ 
ing the way Into the barroom, while the 
hostler ran out to take care of the horses. 

“ I thought, at one time, that it was very 
doubtful about your ever seeing me again,” 
answered Shoggs, as he seated himself in a 
large armchair In front of the blazing fire. 
“Draw up, sir, draw up, and let’s see if we 
can't got the frost out of our bones,” address¬ 
ing tlie passenger, who proceeded to “ draw 
up.” 

And now let me Introduce you to the pas¬ 
senger. IIo was so bundled up when ho 
came in, that little Mr. Potts who kept his 
eye upon him scrutinizlngly, couldn’t make 
out wliat sort of a man he was at first. Ills 
Iicad and liice were burled in furs, and ho 
wore two heavy overcoats, wlilch gave him 
tlic appearance of a very corpulent individual. 
But when he took off his hat you discovered 
tliat his hair w.as very black, very glossy, and 
very luxuriant; and you could see, too, that 
his eyes were dark and rather handsome; 
and wlien ho removed his furs, you could see 
that ho had a fine straight nose, not quite 
large enough to bo In the way, nor so small 
as to make the face look insignificant; but It 
was just the right kind of a nose—a noso 
that I would give fifteen dollars and a half to 
possess in place of the one nature gave me. 
lie had fine teeth, too, which ho was 
rather fond of displaying, and bo ho smiled, 
not because he was naturally a smiling man, 
blit to show his teeth. But his greatest at- 
traetlon was his whiskers. They were of the 
“inutton-cliop” order of architecture, extra¬ 
ordinarily long, and so black th.at the black¬ 
est feather In the blackest wing of the 
blackest crow that ever cawed, would look 
brownish beside them. (I will not take any¬ 


thing off, on that statement, so don’t ask me.) 
But while I have been discoursing about his 
whiskers, ho has been removing bis overcoats, 
and Mr. Potts discovers that lie is not a cor¬ 
pulent man at all. On llie contrary, he is 
rather slender. As he stands there witli his 
back to tlie lire, after having dlseiiciiiiilicrcd 
himself of liis wrappings, you observe tliat he 
is a very good-looking mail both In fcaiiire 
• and ill form. You think you would like to 
know him. Reader, Mr. Horace MeSpilter— 
Mr. MeSpilter, the reader. 

" I suppose you’ve concluded to stop here 
to-night?” said Mr. Slioggs, looking up at 
Mr, MeSpilter. 

“Why, I can’t do otherwise. Hero it is 
past ten o’clock, and my aunt lives two miles 
from here. I can’t get there to-uiglil, and 1 
daresay I can find accoinmodatioiis here, eh, 
landlord?” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir. You can have 
the best the house alfords,” answered Brax¬ 
ford, brushing up bis hair with one band, and 
brushing down his whiskers with the otiicr. 

“ Well, in the first place. I'll take supper.” 

“Yessir;” and Braxford vanished in the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Meantime Potts and Plush sat, tipped back 
in their cliairs, with eyes and ears open, 
watcliing the strange gentlcmaii. Wlio he 
w.as, neither of them could make out. Tlicre 
were so many ladies living about two miles 
from the sign of the Golden Lion, any one of 
whom miglit be the aunt of this good-looking 
young gentleman, that they were exceedingly 
puzzled. Potts was sure that he knew every 
inhabitant of Framberg, and he had flattered 
himself heretofore, that he knew “ by sight ” 
all the uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
cousins of each and every Inhabitant, but 
this particular nephew was a mystery. PutU 
was half inclined to believe him a hiimbiig, 
and the more he tliought of It, tlie more ho 
inclined to It, until at last he felt positively 
certain; but just then Mr. Braxford returned 
to the barroom. 

“ You know Mrs. Lucy Oldham, I suppose ?” 
inquired Mr. MeSpilter. 

“ O hoi” cried Potts, Invohintarily. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Potts ?” cried 
Plush. 

“An idea struck me,” answered Potts. 

"I hope it didn’t hurt you,” said the land¬ 
lord; and then turning to tho guest, “Do I 
know Mrs. Oldham ? Wliy, of course I do. 
Everybody in Framberg knows Mrs. Oldham. 
Was you going to see her?” 
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“ Yes. She Is iny aunt.” 

“ I guess slie didn’t expect you ?” 

“Xo. 1 wrote a letter to her before start¬ 
ing from liome, but forgot to j)ost it.” 

“ Weil, tliat’s too bad.” 

“Wliy, it will make little difiercnce.” 

“ Unluckily it will. Mrj>. Oldliam left town 
yesterday, to be gone several days.” 

^Ir. Me.Spiller's countenance fell. 

“ i luid better have remained in Danfovlh.” 

” Why, I don’t know,” said the host of tho 
Golden Lion. “ We‘ll lake just as good care 
of you here, as they coidd at Daiifortli.” 

•‘And you couldn’t have got away from 
there, any more than you can from here,” 
said .Shoggs. “Tho loads will be completely 
blocked up to-morrow morning, if the storm 
conltiines.” 

“ Well, then I’ll try to be contented where 
I am,” said Mr. MeSpiilor. 

“The gentleman’s supper is ready,” said 
Mrs. Draxfor*!, sliowiug her good-humored 
face iu the doorway. 

Ami so Mr. MeSpilter followed tho landlady 
into the dining-room, where he sat down to 
a supper of bacon and eggs, to whieli lie did 
full justice, as any man naturally would after 
a long, cold ride in a snowstorm. How the 
bacon, eggs and potaloe.s disappeared! Mr. 
McSijiltor fairly aslonisbcd himself. “It 
wont do for me to go to bed to-night,” he 
said to himself. “ I shall dream of all the 
MeSpibovs Ural ever lived.” 

Jf lie had seen a pair of sweet hinc eyes 
that peeped out at him thnuigh the crack of 
a side door, he might have thought them 
bettor worth dreaming of than all the !Mc- 
Spillers; but ho didn’t see them. lie was 
too intent upon llie bacon ami eggs to 
bother himself about eyes, either black or 
blue; and then be was iblnklng what an nn- 
lucky fellow he was. He Inul come from 
Coiumbus, Oiiio, for the express purpose of 
visiling his aunt, his fathers only sister. He 
Inul never seen her, having, in tlio whole 
co\use of bis life, never been out of his 
native State. 

“ JJut,” said McSpIlter, resting his knife 
and fork, “I am not going back to Ohio witli- 
bul seeing her, if I have to remain at tlio 
sign of the Golden Lion all winter.” 

Our hero having made the above resolve, 
once more turned his attention to his su])per, 
fmishod it, and returned to the barniom 
picking his teeth, where, seating himself by 
tile lire, he “ pul on a wood ” and smoked till 
the clock in the corner struck twelve. 


“I think I’ll go to my room now,” said Mr. 
ilcSpiltcr, turning to tlie landlord who was 
dozing on the other side of the iirc. 

“ Very well, sir, I'll show you up.” And 
taking a l.'imp In one hand and Ids guest’.s car- 
pet-bag in the oilier, he led the way out into 
Iho iiall, and up liic broad staircase, tliroiigh a 
long passage, whieli terminated at tlic oaken 
door of a laigc old-fashioned room, into 
•which Mr. MeSpilter was ushered. 

Hero the boat of the Golden Lion placed 
tile lamp on the mantel, gave a hasty glance 
arouml the room to see that all was right, 
and then bidding his guest good-night, de¬ 
parted, closing tho door behind liim. 

There was a wood fire crackling imd blaz¬ 
ing on the hoartli, and right in front of it was 
nn old-fashioned oaken armchair, turned all 
over with rings and knobs, with great claws 
for legs, and a pair of open-inoiilhod lions 
for arms, and in this chair Mr. MeSpifter 
seated himself and began a survey of the 
room. 

The {ipartment was about twenty feet 
srjuaro, but so veiy low that a man of ordi- 
naiy stature could reach the ceiling with 
his hand, and iu tlie centra was a largo iron 
hook, placed there, no doubt, for the accom¬ 
modation of any unfortunate lodger who 
should desire to hang himself. The windows 
were small, but not small enough for the sash, 
which had shrunk so much in the last seven- 
ly-five summers, that, as they rattled in the 
storm, it seemed as if every blast would blow 
them ill, but luckily for Mr. SIcSpilter, they 
only rattled. In one corner of the room was 
the bed, a heavy, lumbering “four poster,” 
and at its head stood an ancient bureau, with 
a small gilt-framed mirror hanging over it, 
in llie upper half of which was a painting, 
ropi-esenting a remarkably short-waisted 
young lady, very rosy in the face, very plump 
in the chocks, who wore an immense bonnet 
ami a very scanty skirt. Arouml the room, 
as rigid and straiglit as if they had been 
hrovight up in a Quaker meeting, ^Ye^e ranged 
half a dozen chairs. An nnliqualed table, 
witli a damaged and shabbily repaired leg, 
stood next the door, ami upon It were a few 
old books with board covers, and leaves yellow 
and torn. 

^itr. McSpilter’s eyes saw all these things 
and a great many more, which I liaven't 
time to enuinorato, but he made no remarks. 
He was debating with himself whether ho 
liad better go to bed, or keep his seat and 
enjoy the fire while it lasted. 
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“It’s too bad to leave such a jolly blaze, es¬ 
pecially after being frosted inside and out as 
I was this evening; but—wlvewl wliat a 
bainlsouie woman!” 

The cause of this exclamation was a por¬ 
trait which hung over tlie mantel. It was a 
face—only the face—of a very beautiful young 
woman, yirange that Mr. MeSpilter Ijadn’t 
noticed this portrait before. He got up from 
his chair to examine it more closely, and the 
lunger he looked at it the more he admired 
it. 

“ Sucii eyes'.” exclaimed Mr. McSpilier. 

lie was fond of handsome eyes, and he had 
seen quite a number (his fatlior made glass 
eyes), but among them all (glass ones ]\ot 
excepted) he was very certain that lie had 
never seen a pair that could at all compare 
with the blue ones of tlic laily in the portrait. 
And as oflier eyes, so of every feature of her 
perfect face. Mr. McSpilier fell iii love with 
the portrait, and made a vow to himself tliat 
if he could find out the original he would 
either marry her himself or hire somebody 
else to. 

“But, pshaw 1” said he, “ the picture is fifty 
years old. The original of it may he mine 
host’s grandmother, or great-graiulinother, 
perhaps.” 

Hilt tliatdidn’t detract any from theangelic 
hcanty of the pictured face before him, and 
so being an admirer of female beauty, he 
continued to feast his eyes upon it, until the 
clock ill a neighboring steeple lolled one, 
when, arousing himself, ho prepared to get 
into bed, first rcpleiiishiiig the fire from the 
box of wood that sat on one side of the 
hearth. 

Mr. MeSpilter liaving undressed, blew out 
the candle and got into bed, drawing tho 
clothes dose xip ntider his nose. He shut his 
eyes, ami reinarkeil to himself, that he was 
going to sleep. But just as he made this re¬ 
mark, both eyes popped open again and fixed 
tlieiiiselves on the portrait of tho beautiful 
woman over the mantel. lie could only get 
a dim and indistinct view of llie face through 
the gloom, except when the fire shot up sud¬ 
denly in a broad blaze, and then the flicker¬ 
ing light gave an unusual and startlingly life¬ 
like expression to the face. In one of those 
sudden gleams of light, MeSpilter was sure 
that the portrait winked at him. In the next 
gleam he was satisfied that it smiled upon 
him, very bcwitchingly too, and then she 
winked the other eye. 

“Egad!” muttered MeSpilter, “this wont 


do, you know;” and so he closed his eyes 
again and trlcil to go to sleep. 

But it was a terrible night, you must re¬ 
member, and the storm beat against Ibe old 
house, rattling the window's, slamming slmt- 
ters outside, and doom inside, howling 
around the corners ami shrieking down the 
chimney, until you would have thought tliat 
all the d—Is in—well, no matter where—had 
broke loose. 

IIow’ could Mr. MeSpilter go to sleep In 
such a racket? Why, just llie creaking of 
the rusty old sign, which iiung directly under 
his window', was enougli to drive a nervous 
man crazy. It sounded so much like a gib¬ 
bet, with a malefactor hanging ui)on it, in 
chains, or at least Mr. MeSpilter ihowjht it 
sounded very much like it. lie wasn’t quite 
sure; having never seen a malefactor hanging 
in chains, of course he had never had an op- 
portnnity to listen to the creaking of tho 
chains; but the sound made him feel exceed¬ 
ingly nervous, and so his eyes popped open 
again, and—and, well, the portrait winked 
again. 

“I consider her conduct highly impi-oper,” 
muttered MeSpilter. “ No icspecfahle wo¬ 
man would wink to an entire stranger, I’m 
sure.” Ami then he shut Ills eyes tight and 
turned over with liis face to the wall, ami 
once more tried to crawl into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Mr. MeSpilter rolled all over the bed, and 
kicked the clothes olF bi-cause he was too 
warm, and then pulled them on again hccauso 
he was too cold, and he laid on liis right side 
and his left side, ami then he laid on his 
back and then on his stomach, and he tliought 
some of standing on his head, Iml concluded 
not to, on account of the lady being in tlio 
room. MeSpilter always tried to behave 
himself in the presence of ladies. 

He had tried lying on all sides but one. and 
was just debating with himself whether it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to turn liimself w rong 
side out and lay on his inside, when the clock 
in the steeple struck two, ami liis eyes popped 
open again, and—no, the portrait did not 
wink. lie wislied it had, for, after all, there 
was something rather cheerful in that. 

The fact was, Mr. MeSpilter was lying witli 
his face toward tlic door when his eyes 
popped open, and just at that instant a tre¬ 
mendous blast of wind struck the old hoiif-i*. 
It made tho whole building rock. IVliat a 
rattling, roaring, shrieking and how’ling 
there was! 
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“ WJint a night tliis would bo for a ghost,” 
said McSpiller, and jwst then Iho door began 
to swlag back slowly on its hinges, 

“ Ta-ta-tako it all back—never said It,” 
staraincred McSpiltcr, while bis eyes tried to 
jump out of their sockets, and his liair be¬ 
came so stiflf that it stuck riglit tljrou di the 
pillow upon which his head was lying. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and a 
form clothed all hi white glided into the 
room. McSpiltcr noticed that it was a female 
ghost, because she liad her hair parted in the 
middle, and wore no whiskers—not even the 
lightest sign of a board had she. 

The ghost atlvanccd slowly toward the fire, 
without either looking to the right or left. 
Then she put out her thin, transparent hands 
toward the blav.c, first one and tlicu the other, 
as if to warm them, 

“ I've always heard,” muttered McSpiltor, 
“ that ghosts were rather cold-blooded, or no- 
blooded, ami I suppose she’s just come in 
here to warm herself;” and then his teeth 
began to cliattcr and ho couldn’t say any 
more. 

Tlio ghost stood there warming lier hands 
fur at least five ininulcs, and ns she had her 
back toward MeSpiiter, he wasn’t a bit afraid 
to watch her. And after she had thoroughly 
waiiiicd her hands, she folded one over the 
other, and raising her iiead, seemed to bo 
looking at the portrait over the mantel. 

McSpiltcr wondered If the ghost was a rel¬ 
ative of the beautiful woman whose portrait 
she seemed to be gazing at, but being a mod¬ 
est lu.'tn, lie thought bo wouldn’t ask her. 

lie laid there staring at tlie ghost, with his 
eyes protruding fVom tlicir sockets, and his 
teeth chattering so that there seemed to be 
danger of their jumping out of his jaws and 
rattling down hls throat, while Ids knees 
knocked together, and his toe nails fairly 
Jingled with terror, and Just as he was pre¬ 
paring to give up the ghost, the ghost, who 
probably had no idea of beinggiven np, slowly 
turned around, placing her back to the fire, 
ami fijccd her cold glfissy eyes on McSpiltcr. 

“ By George I” ho exclaimed, “ the original 
of the portrait 1” 

That was all ho said. He didn’t feel miicli 
like talking just then, or I dare say he would 
have 8v\ul more. If bis name had been Ham¬ 
let, he would probably have entered into con¬ 
versation with her, but unfortunately it was 
MeSpiiter, and so ho didn’t say anything. 
Perhaps he w.as afraid of compromising him¬ 
self. I rather Incliuo to tliis opinion from the 


fact that ho had alw.ays been very guarded in 
his conversations with “the sex,” though I 
really don’t know why, unless ho was afraid 
that he might possibly commit himself, and 
60 leave a loop to hang a suit for breach of 
promise on. 

The ghost stared at McSplUer, and Mc- 
Spiltor stared at the ghost He couldn’t turn 
his eyes away from her, and he couldn’t sliut 
them, and ail the while the perspiration w.as 
pouring out of every particular pore of the 
uncommonly porous skin of McSpiltcr. 

And yet, notwithstanding his—well, we 
will say embarrassment, because 1 am not 
positive that he was really frightened, and I 
know that he was embarrassed, as any modest 
young man would be to have a female ghost 
stalk into hls room at two o’clock in llic 
morning. 

I say that notwithstanding liis embarr.ass- 
ment, he noticed that the ghost was really 
quite pretty, as of course she must have bccu 
to bear such a striking resemblance to the 
portrait .as to cause MeSpiiter to cry out in the 
way he did. To be sure slio was very pale, 
while tlic face over the mantel was quite 
blooming; but whoever saw a ghost that 
wasn’t pale? I’m sure I never did. 

B\it all this time tlio ghost was trying to 
look McSpiltcr “out of couutcnauce,” or else 
McSpiltcr w’as trying to look the ghost “out 
of countenance ” (I believe ho begun It), but 
it don’t mailer wldch. It is enough to know 
lliat neither of them succeeded, and the ghost 
getting tired .at last of gazing so steadily at 
onc object, and having wanned herself tlior- 
oughly, turned round and glanced at the por- 
tr.ait, and then turning again, she w'inked at 
McSpiltcr, and glided slowly out of the room. 

McSpiltcr alw.ays said that she winked at 
him, and I don’t like to doubt his word.. But 
it is Just possible that he was mistaken, be¬ 
cause, you sec, there was no light in the 
room except tvliat the open fire afforded, and 
that w.as ratlicr low. 

The glmst glided out of the room .and (he 
door closed noiscicasly beliind her. There 
was something surprising about that, McSpil- 
Icr thought. If she had gone right through 
the door, that would have been commonplace 
enough for a ghost. That wouldn’t liave ex¬ 
cited MeSpiltor’s suspicions, but on the hingee 
of that door he hinged a doubt. 

“Was it a ghost?” and McSpiltcr rubbed 
his eyes. “Have I been dreaming?’’ and Im 
pinched hls leg. “ I don’t believe I’ve slept a 
wink since I got Into bed,” ho coutluucd, 
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“aiul by heaven I’ll find out the meaning of 
this befoic 1 do sleep a wink.” And so saying 
ho Jumped out upon the floor. 

He trembled, or shivered so, that it was 
with the greatest difliculty that he managed 
to keep his head on his shoulders. But it 
was the cold, of course tiiat made him shiver. 
He wasn’t a bit afraid. O no, MeSpilter 
wasn’t afraid. I’m sure he w'asn’t because ho 
saiil so. Ho said Im didn’t care a snap for 
g]iosts,and tliat he’d just as lief face a luilllon 
of them as not. 

Ami so ho struck a light, and applying a 
match to his lamp it llamcd up finely, and ho 
took it in his hand and went to the door 
opened it, and— 

“ G-r*r-r-ra-cious me!”said McSpiltcr,drox>- 
ping the lamp on the floor. 

He came very near dropping himself. Ho 
Uiouglit ho should drop all in pieces, for there 
in the passage, not two yards from where ho 
was, stood the ghost, with lier glassy eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

But wlien tlie lamp fell, MeSpiltor was left 
in darkness. He coulclift see tiie ghost, and 
he hoped that the ghost couldn’t see him, 
because—well, you know he wasn’t dressed 
to receive callci-s, and he was a modest man, 
and—and, well, this was really very embarrass¬ 
ing, to say tlic least, and so he Hammed the 
door In the ghost’s face, and then ho placed 
his back against the door, and held it, never 
thinking that the ghost might take it into her 
head to walk rigiit through the door; and 
there he stooil, shivering (with cold) so that 
ho shook the liunse nearly as much as the 
storm did. 

I can’t tell you e.xactly how long McSpiltcr 
stood with his b.ack against the door, but it 
probably wasn’t more tliaii five minutes. 
Tliey were dreadful minutes, and they seemed 
very long to our hero, as minutes always do 
to people in critical situations; but as the 
ghost did not appe.ar, McSpiitcr's courage 
arose, and with Ids courage came his doubts, 
lie couldn’t and lie wouldn’t believe that it 
was a real gonuiuo ghost; but then, what 
was it? 

“ I will know,” exclaimed he; and so with¬ 
out any more nonsense he proceeded to re¬ 
light tlie lamp, which lie found on the floor at 
his feet. 

” Now, miss,” muttered McSpiltcr, as ho 
once again opened the door, “Now, miss, if 
you are a ghost you can’t hurt me, and if 
yow arc not, ril—” 

There it was, gliding along the passage. 


McSpllter had anotherbad attack of the ague, 
and didn’t feel like saying anything more, 
but he managed to keep his liold of tlio 
lamp; and as the giiost was going away from 
1dm, ho didn’t feel so much af—embarrassed, 

1 moan, as be did before. 

“I’ll follow you,” whispered SlcSpilter. 

“ You frightened me at first, but you can’t do 
it again;” and with cautious steps he followed 
the ghost down the passage. 

Suddenly the ghost vanished. McS{)i]tcr 
had Iiad his eye upon her, and suddenly she 
was gone. Tliat was really ghostlike, l ut 
she might have disappeared through a door¬ 
way, and so our liero hurried along, exandn- 
ing the doors as he went, half hoping, and 
half afraid tliat lie should find one open. 

All, here It was—a half open door. Mc- 
Sp iter hesitated a moment, and then rushed 
into the room. 

There was the ghost! 

“ O ho!” cried MeSpiltor, throwing his arms 
around the ghost. 

The ghost screamed. 

“Vou’ro a nice ghost, aliit you?” said 
MeSpiUer. 

The ghost screamed louder still. 

“O, hush up! you'll ’rouse everybody in 
the house.” 

The ghost yelled murder, and Just at that 
moment the landlord of the Golden Lion 
rushed into the room, followed by Potts and 
Plush. 

“Wha-whall Bessy, Bessy! what does 
this mean?” cried Mr. Braxford, laying his 
hand on Bessy’s shoulder. “And you hero, 
Mr. McSpilter?” 

“ This is a go 1” said Potts. 

“It’s what I call a rum un,” remarked 
Plush. 

“ You villain!’’ cried Braxford, seizing Mo- 
Spilter by the throat, as he began to coinpro- 
hend the situation, “ Did you know that 
this was my daughter, you scoundrel?” 

“ No, no,” gasped McSpilter, “ I—I thought 
she was a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” exclaimed the landlord of the 
Golden Lion. “A ghost indeed! But how 
came you hero?” 

“ Tliat’s the question,” said Potts. 

“ That’s whore he’s got him,” observed 
Plush. 

“What brought you hero?” demanded 
Braxford. 

“ I followed her—she came to my room. I 
thought ’twas a ghost. I’m—Pin sorry—” 

“ Pshaw 1” said the host of the Golden 
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Lion, as lie rcleascil McSpilter. “I see it ail. 
Polls and riiisli, you can leave tlie room.” 

I'oUs and Plusli retired in disgust, and 
Mrs. Braxford came in tlieir stead. 

Slie Has exceedingly suriirlsed to find Mr. 
McHiiilter in lier daiigliter's cliamber witlioiit 
any collar on. She paused Ibr one moment 
to blnsti, and tlien appro.aclicd lier liusbaiid. 

‘‘Bessy’s been Halkiiig again,” said Mr. 
Biaxford, as lie paced up and down the 
room, scciiiiiigly in great vexallou of spirit. 

“O tliat ten o’clock supper I” cried Mrs. 
Braxfmd, tlirowlug up lier liamis. 

‘‘What, last nigbt?” 

“Yes, b.icon and eggs.” 

“0 Matilda, why did you allow her to? 
You niiglit bare known wliat tlie conse¬ 
quences would be. And now slie’s been into 
Mr. McSpiltcr’s room, and lie followed lier in 
licre. Polls saw Iiiin hero and so did Plusli, 
and to-niomiw it’ll be all over town. Wliat 
sliall we do?” 

“How?” cried McSpilter, briglitening up. 
“Is tlie young lady a somnambulist?” " 

“Yes,” answered tlie host and hostess in a 
breath. 

“ She hasn’t troubled us any lately,” said 
the landlady, “.and we thought she w.as en¬ 
tirely cured; but last idght she ate a late 
supper, and you know the result.” 

“And I tliouglit she w.as .a ghost,” cried 
McSpilter. 

“ O, but what shall we do?” gro.aued Mr. 
Br.axibrd. 

“Do?” inquired our hero, a bright idea 
flashing through his brain. “ I’ll tell you. 
In tlie room wliere I tried to sleep last night, 
is a portrait—” 

“ Of my Aunt Betsy,” said Mrs. Braxford. 


“It is a very bo.autiful face. I fell in love 
with it. Your Bessy’s face is very mncli like 
it, only it is more be.autifiil.” (Here Bessy 
bluslied.) “I could love her mticli better 
than a picture, and if you are willing, and 
slie lias no objections, I will love her (I can’t 
help it if I try), and will make her my wife.” 

“Your hand, Mr. McSpilter,” exclaimed 
the host of the Golden Lion. “ What do you 
say, Bessy ?” 

Tile late ghost looked exceedingly embar¬ 
rassed, but slie did not answer. 

“Slie may liave a few days to think of it.” 

“ Thank you,” answered Bessy, “ but I guess 
I’ve made up my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“If you’ll all go and dress, I will then give 
you my answer.” 

“ Egad!” cried McSidlter, glancing down at 
his toes, “ I forgot to put on my overcoat, 
didn't I?” and before you could say Jack 
Hobhison lie had vanished from the room. 
Mr. Braxfurd vanished next, and tlicn his 
wife vanished; and then the ghost got into 
bed, and, remarking to herself that it 
wasn’t every somnambulist tliat liad the 
good fortune to walk into the alfections of 
such a handsome man as Jlr. McSpilter, slie 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Of course there was a wedding soon after; 
and last snmmcr, in passing throngli Fram- 
berg, I stopped over night at tlie village hotel, 
and tliere I made tlie acquaintance of a 
handsome young man who called himself 
McSpilter, who had a wife whom he called 
Bessy (a very beautiful woman, I assure 
yon); and it was tins same McSpilter that told 
me the story whicli I’ve told to you under 
tlie title of I’/ie Ghost of the GolUoit, Lion. 
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I. 

The level bars of sunset, strcaniing across 
the restless sea, were lighting up the west 
with a blaze of crimson fire and changing all 
the little pools along the beach into so many 
mirrors of shining gold. The rolling line of 
surf, transformed by the mellow evening llglit 
into a foam-capped wall of beryl green, lapi>cd 
the sands in an endless, snowy fringe, thun¬ 
dering upon the shore with a heavy, ponder¬ 
ous roar and awakening the echoes of the 
weedy rocks and caverns which bordered the 
glistening beach, and formed a dark and fitting 
frame to the brighter picture seaward. Here 
and there, under the shadows of the scattered 
boulders along the sand, little miniature lakes 
left by the receding tide held lazy sprays of 
seaweed idly floating in their clear depths, 
and numberless fantastic shapes of animal 
life, seldom found so far from deep water, but 


blown on shore sorely against their puny will 
by the storm which had so recently swept 
along tlie coast. 

Tlirec days had passed sinco the Eurydico 
had been lost, but not yet had the wreck en¬ 
tirely broken up. All that was left of Iic'r in¬ 
tact could be sc(;n nearly a mile to seaward, 
half of a great black hulk with neither masts 
nor spars and almost without shape. Her 
bow, tilted up upon the reef where she first 
had struck and broken in two, still remained 
a sort of mournful beacon, marking the spot 
where lier gallant crew had perished, and 
the waves yet continued tlielr fierce assaults 
upon her, and to dash their foam over her 
broken timbers with hardly unabated fury. 
With every tide portions of the ill-fated ves¬ 
sel still came on shore and covered the beach 
with splintered planks and broken spars, bales 
and barrels, boxes, chests and all the various 
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items of lier cargo, some of tliem spoiled, 
some of lliom wonli tlio saving, but all of 
tliem broken, bruised and shattered, ns 
tbmigb liiey bad been mercilessly ground in 
pieces u|)ou tile cruel rocks wliicii Iiad been 
tiie destruction of the ship itself. Some¬ 
times a mast, with slings of ropes and sailors’ 
handkerchiefs knotted round it, w.is tlirown 
upon tiie wet sand, telling anew tlio dreadful 
tale of tliat fearful sliipwrock, and oecasiou- 
nlly, too, a still more shocking tiling was 
seen, tossed ruthlessly upon the hard, wliite 
beach to remind the living that the deceitful 
sea was no respecter oven of the dead. 

As nearly as could ho ascertained, all on 
hoard had pcrislied. The iiardy wreckers 
along the shore, used as they were to the 
work, had been more than busy, hut now 
tlieir labor was nearly done and their searclies 
among the rocks for at least one portion of 
tiie vessel's freiglit were discontinued. How 
tlioroiighiy tlieir task liad been accomplislied 
tiie mournful rows of rude pine coffins in tiie 
hollow behind yonder slieltering sandhill had 
given evidence, but these things now were 
gone and tiie wind had obliterated even the 
wlicel-tr.acks of tiie wagons wdiicli liad carried 
them away. In their place remained only 
tiie shifting sand and the scattered blades of 
beach grass w.aving mournfully in the even¬ 
ing breeze. The wreck-strewn sliore below 
told half the story, but only tho sea and the 
wccckers know the rest. 

Perched upon tho top of a huge boulder 
whicli l.ay iialf buried in tiie wet sand, and 
gazing dreamily oflf over the sunset-tinted 
sea, sat Mr. Thomas Brittridge, listening to 
tlio tliiiiider of tho surf at his feet, and anon 
dropping ids eyes upon the heaeli below, as a 
white surge, larger than its predecessors, dis¬ 
turbed the fringe of roekwoed about ids seat 
and caused him to shrink from tho spr.ay 
which flew around liini. lie liad watclied 
yonder little rosy sail, shining so brightly 
against the distant sky, for upwards of an 
Ilnur, had watclied it while it passed across 
nearly a quarter of Ids arc of vision, eacli 
moment growing less, and yet glistening more 
and more brilliantly as it dwindled away and 
tlio yellow evening light flashed to it a part¬ 
ing kiss across the waste of waters. Tlio 
events of tiie past few days had induced a 
contemplative mood in Tom. Tiie clrcnm- 
stanco of the wreck, with its sad accompani¬ 
ment of death. Ids brief sojourn among tho 
rough people of the coast at a time when 
tlieir lives of liardsldp and privation had 


boon most impressively demonstrated to him, 
the awful grandeur and might of tho sea, of 
which he had liail so fearful an illustration, 
contrasted with its serene and glorious beau¬ 
ty as it .appeared in this golden sunset hour, 
had created in Brittridge’s breast a deeper 
feeling than often knew a place tliere. It 
was something imusnal to hear him quote 
poetry, but as ho sat in the crimson glow, 
snapping the yellow pods of roekwoed be¬ 
tween his flngers and watching the lessening 
sail in tlio offing, the words of an old song 
that ho had somewhere heard arose uncon¬ 
sciously to his lips and lie repeated thoiii; 

“Backward and forward, over tiie sands. 

And over the rocks to fall and flow; 

And this wave lias toiiclied a dead man’s liands. 
And tliat one has seen a face we know. 

“Tliey have sped the good ship on her way. 

Or buried her deep from love and ligiit; 

But liere, as they sink at onr feet to-day. 

Ah, wliosiiali distinguish their voice.s arigtit? 

“ For tlieir separate imrdens of hope and fear 
Are blended now ill one solemii tone; 

And only this song of the waves I hear. 
Forever and ever His will be done!” 

“Britf Brit I Wliat are you doing up 
there? Have you turned Parsec?’’ 

“No,” replied Bril, looking down from his 
perch at the speaker, who was advancing to¬ 
ward him across the heacli. “ No, hut I am 
worshipping tlio sun.” 

“Old Sol looks well to-niglit, don’t he?" 
returned the other, leaning his elbow against 
the rock. “ Quite a dilferent scene here now 
from tliat three nights ago.” 

“Yes. Whore’s the professor?” 

“ Gone back to the house. He’s been giv¬ 
ing us a lecture on optics, illustrated by beach 
mirage. Those fellows lianling up tow-cloth 
yonder looked like giants, fifty feet off. We’ve 
all got to go home tO-niorrow.” 

“ I know it. AVo only came down here to 
st.ay three days, and this affair of tho wreck 
lias kept us a week.” 

“ I am not sorry. It’s a good deal jollier 
hero than it is up in Spriligville Academy, 
digging out Greek roots, and the shipwreck 
has been something for us to remember all 
our lives. None of tho class want to go, but 
tho professor says we must.” 

“ Well,” said Brit, “ I’m ready, for one. It’s 
rather a melancholy place to me now, after 
tho experience of the last few days. I’ve 
seen quite enough of drowned sailors and 
coffins. I’m glad wo are going.” 
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“ I aiiit, Uicn,” said tlio oilier. “ Do you 
see tliat long point of rocks i iinning out into 
the sea, away down tlio coast yonder? I’ve 
liad a curiosity ever since I liave been here, 
to sec tile otlier side of tliat point. Wliat do 
yon say to going down tlieie?" 

“We haven’t time before dark.” 

“ I’lenty, if we walk fast. The tide is run¬ 
ning out and there can’t be any danger. Tlie 
sea lias been beating over it ever so high 
ever since tlie storm, that none of tlie wreck¬ 
ers have been .abie to get around there. Tom 
White said they were going to try it to-mor¬ 
row. If wo get ahead of them, whatever wo 
lind wili belong to ns, wont it?” 

“ Yes,” said Brit, “ but if we shoidd find 
something which we had rather not, Dick!” 

“Never fe.ar,” replied Dick,laughing. “If 
wo do, we wont claim it, that’s all. Come 
along.” 

“ I will,” said Brit, swinging himself down 
from his scat. “ Wlio knows but th.at to-night 
will render onr names immortal in the annals 
of Springvillo Academy?” 

“Wlio knows? Those rocks look to me 
like the gates to the happy valley. Perhaps 
tiicy conceal a gold mine.” 

Brit langlied, and the two youths started 
oif together at a quick pace across the sands. 
It was a pleasant walk, in that ruddy sunset, 
and the fringe of foam which capped the 
green crystal wall of surf w.as turned to ru¬ 
bies by tlio red light as they passed along the 
beacli. Tlieir shadows fell upon the wet 
shore before them in a long and grotesque 
sl.ant, and reached half w.ay to the rocky 
point .almost before they started. So charm¬ 
ing w.as the scene to Brit, and so frequently 
did he pause to look back at tlie crimson ball 
of fire just dipping into the sea, tliat more 
than once Dick was compelled to halt and 
wait for him. 

. “ Come, come, Brit," said the latter, impa¬ 
tiently, “ it’s very be.aiitiful, I know, but we 
have no time to lose. It will be after dark 
before we get back, and the professor will bo 
raving.” 

“Let him rave,” said Brit. “There’s a 
moon.” 

“ I know,” said Dick, “ but let’s be sure of 
onr w.ay wblle the light lasts. Halloo! What’s 
this?” 

He pointed to a dark brown tress, which 
lay diifting out upon the sand from behind a 
monstrous boulder above the tide-mark. It 
looked like a mass of sun-dried ribbons of 
zosiera, but so little of It was visible that it 


would scarcely have attracted notice except 
at such a time, when the bright sheen of the 
bciicli in the sunset formed a contrast with 
its rich brown color. 

“ Come away 1” cried Brit, seizing his com¬ 
panion quickly by the arm. “Don’t you 
know what it is ?” 

“ It looks like seaweed,” answered Dick, un¬ 
clasping Brit’s hand. “It’s notliing else but 
that.” 

Brit looked again and shook his head. “ It’s 
iiotseaiveed,” he said; “but what a fool I am 
to feel so nervous. Let’s go and see. It 
would be singular if any of those poor fel¬ 
lows had been overlooked.” 

They jiassed around together to the other 
side of tlie rock, when Brit, who was in ad¬ 
vance, started back with a sndden'ery. 

“ My God!” ho said, “ it is a woman.” 

“Come back,” exclaimed Dick, “You 
were riglit. She is dead and we cannot help 
her. Let the wreckers attend to it.” 

“ No, no,” said Brit, bending oyer the pros¬ 
trate form, “come here. Did you over see a 
more beautiful face than that?” 

It was indeed very beautiful; a fair oval, 
with ripe full lips and a delicately cliisclled 
mouth and chin which bcspolie a gentleness 
of blood of no ordinary quality. Tlie eyes were 
closed, and the lashes, long anil dark, .swept 
the marble cheeks with a sliadowy fringe, 
which in life could hardly have bordered orbs 
that were wtinting in depth or melting ten¬ 
derness. The hands and feet were very 
small, the left of the former nieinbors bear¬ 
ing upon its tliird finger a plain bright hoop 
of gold, and the upper portion of tlie dress 
was torn open, leaving the bosom partially 
exposed. 

“But hero is something else,” said Dick. 
“See! Down there between her and the 
rock. Her dress has been thrown over it. It 
moves, I verily believe 1” 

“ There is sometlilng here,” returned Brit- 
tridge, pulling .aside the woman’s drapery 
that concealed the object “It’s a child, .as I 
live.” 

“Dead?” .asked Dick, eagerly, bending 
around the corner of the rock to get a nearer 
view. 

“No. nnt dead, btit asleep. Such a little 
thing, ton! Not more than three years old, 
I slionid Judge.” 

He lifted it up tenderly In his arms and 
tried to bring it out into the sunlight, but tlio 
little one awoke and clung to the cold form 
of her mother In mute terror. 
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•' “ SIic must bo starved,” said Brit, coinpas- 
siouatoiy. “I don’t tliiiik the mother has 
been long dead. The body is liardly fixed as 
yet. Poor things! Why had we not known 
of this sooner?” 

“Tliey must liave lain Iiere three whole 
uiglits,” said Dick. 

“Yes, the motlier's limbs are broken. 
What simll we do?” 

" 1 cannot tell. I tiiouglit, if wo got 
around the point, we miglit find sometliing 
lliere. I hardly looked for anything here, 
especially such a thing as this.” 

“ You proposed to claim wliatever we dis¬ 
covered,” said Brit, dryly. “ Will you have 
the cliild?” 

“ Thank you. I’m hardly in a position to 
assume tlio responsibility.” 

“lean tell you who is,” remarked Brit, 
again stooping to unclasp the little fingers 
from tlieir grasp upon tlio mother’s dress. 

“Who?” 

“ Springvlllo Academy.” 

“ What do you moan ?” 

“ Tills is nobody’s cliild,” said Brit, raising 
her in liis arms once more. “ If wo find no 
clue to her parentage, suppose we adopt her. 
Tile wliole class shall be made her father 
and shall contribute to her siipiiort.” 

“Br.avo!” cried Dick. “Capital, provided 
the faculty agree.” 

" Of course, and the matron, who will have 
to take care of her.” 

“I’ll risk Mrs. Trotter,” returned Dick. 
“Silo’s been wanting a chick of her own too 
long not to be thankful for the godsend. 
What’s that around the child’s neck?” 

Brit set the little girl on her feet on the 
s.atid and e.xamined tlie trinket. It was part 
of a golden heart, fastened upon a slender 
double chain which passed twice around tho 
cliild’s tliroat, but it had been broken com¬ 
pletely in two tbrougli tho middle and only 
h.alf of the bauble remained. Tliero was no 
Inscriiitlon and no date. 

“ Not even a name for her there,” said Brit. 
“We must take her away from here though, 
before it gels dark. Come, my little one. 
Tlirow a kiss to your poor mother. If slie is 
looking down upon us from hoavcii, perhaps 
she will think kindly of us for our good inten¬ 
tions. And If we cannot know what name 
she gave yon, your name now shall bo Amber.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, reverently covering tiie 
mother’s breast, while Brit picked up the 
child again tenderly. “ She came from the 
sea and her name shall bo Amber,” 


Tliey returned slowly .along the beacli in 
tlie twiliglit, wliicli Iiad now closed in, wrap¬ 
ping tlie sterile waste of sand in a mantle of 
utter desolation. Brit bore tlie cliild in Ids 
arms, wliilo Dick kept step witli bim along 
tile line of roaring snif, botii talking earnest¬ 
ly togetlier, and tlio former carrying bis bur¬ 
den so gently that before tliey Iiad readied 
tlie simple cabin in which the professor ami 
ids excursionists bad taken up their tempora¬ 
ry quarters, tlio little girl was fast asleep. 

Tlie news of tlieir discovery created no 
little excitement. Tliero was no doubt tliat 
the child was tlie only survivor from tlie ill- 
fated Eurydice, and tlie wreckers were at a 
loss to understand how these two uidiappy 
creatures could liave been for so long a time 
overlooked. A party was immediately sent 
back to bring in tlie body of the mother, ami 
a nieeting of the academy class was Iield in 
the Iiioonliglit upon the beach tliat idglit to 
decide upon the adoption of llie dilld. A 
careful e.xamiiiatioii of tlie clotidng of botli 
mollier and daiigiitcr failed to alford tlio 
sliglitest clue to tlie identity of citlicr. Clear¬ 
ly, slie was nobody’s child. Upon tiiis becom¬ 
ing evident, the professor mounted a lingo 
boulder tipon tiie heacli, ami raising Ids voice 
Iiigli above llie crash of tlio surf, slioiitcd: 

“ Gentlcnicn, tlie facts are before you. 
Sliall we adopt tliis little waif as the especial 
cliarge of Springville Academy, until some 
one proves a better claim ?” 

“Ay!” was tiie answer, given unaninioiisly. 

“Shall we all contribute equitably to her 
support and proper education ?” 

“Ay!” .again, witlioiit a dissenting voice. 

“And sliall wo accept Mr. Brlttridge’s prop¬ 
osition, and decree -tliat lier name sliall be 
Amber?” 

"Ay! ay!” once more, as one man. 

“You are brave boys,” said tlio professor, 
getting down from liis pedestal, “and I’m 
proud of you.” 

And tlius was this tiny bit of humanity, 
wliicli had been so near to drilling out upon 
tlie great ocean of eternity, thrown back 
again upon tlie. hard sands of life, wltli its 
future all unwritten and its past pcrliaps for¬ 
ever lost ill tlie secret bosom of the sea. 


II. 

If tho readers of this little tale wlil kindly 
consider tliat the space of fifteen years has 
now elapsed since the wreck of the Enrydice 
and tho discovery of Amber upon the heacli, 
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they will save the aullior a vast amount of 
time and tiouhlo, for tlie changes whicli have 
passed over Springville Academy wllhin those 
fifteen years are great and very many. Tlie 
professor is still there, imich older now, and 
with hair fast turning from iron gray to 
snowy white. He still retains his professor’s 
chair atul continues at his old work, explain¬ 
ing the mysteries of the first and second 
aorisl to other heads than those which ac¬ 
companied him on that famous geological 
excursion when they obtained so rare a spec¬ 
imen. The old class is broken up, and its 
imlividuai inemhers long since scattered to 
the four quarters of the globe. Dick is in 
Japan, but Urit is still at tlie ac.ademy, no 
longer as a pupil, hut in the dignified seat of 
irrofessor of physical science. Mrs. Trotter, 
too, yet retains her old position as matron, 
!ind lastly, though by no means least, Amber 
is still the ward and charge of the institution, 
and around lier neck still hangs, though hy a 
single chain now, the broken golden lieart. 

The clianges which liave p.assed over her 
head are surely the greatest of all. In the 
fair young girl with dark and lustrous Iiair 
framing tlie face wliicli liad been lier niotli- 
er’s, with the same long, sweeping fringe of 
laslios, the same ripe, sensuous lips, tiic same 
tiny feet and delicate, hlue-veincd hands, one 
wlio liad not watclicd her youth from child¬ 
hood into splendid womanhood, as lirit had 
done, would have hardly recognized tlie little 
habe whom the sea had cast upon the sands 
fifteen long years before. But sticli was Am¬ 
ber now, brigliteiiing witli lier cheei-fiil pres¬ 
ence the smoky dinginess of Mrs. Trotter’s 
rooms at the foot of the main staircase, ring¬ 
ing her clear voice through the vaulted halls 
of the huilding, somelimes with merry l.aiigh- 
ter, soiiictimes with snatches of silvery song, 
passing rapidly from her first position of the 
academy’s pet, to the more awful and respon¬ 
sible one of the acadciiiiciaiis’ idol, plunging 
whole platoons of the pupils heels over head 
in love with her every year, and hearing with 
unconscious grace her enviable reputation of 
being the most beautiful woman in Springville. 

Amber was no longer dependent upon her 
adopted fathers, for, thanks to Brit and the 
professor, she had been given the most com¬ 
plete education which the academy could 
afford, and had been herself appointed to 
the position of assistant principal in the fe¬ 
male department of the institution. It is 
hardly worth the while to say that she had 
no end of lovers, for a girl so beautiful as 


Amber, surrounded on every side by scores of 
susceptible yoiitbs, must have been less than 
huinan, certainly not a woman, hail she been 
able to resist the temptation to exert her 
power upon some of them. There were few 
evenings wlien Mn. Trotter’s cosy but smoky 
little parlor did not have some visitor to Am¬ 
ber seated in its wide-armed easy-chair, al- 
tliougb it argued little that the most frequent 
of all those visitors was Brit. Was he not 
her father? and had lie not the right, if he 
chose, to come down stairs and siiend the 
evening with her every night in the week? 
And Blit, though indeed a bachelor, was 
thirty-five years old, while Amber was scarce¬ 
ly yet eighteen. Surely there was little 
reason amottg her adinirei’s for jealousy of 
Brit. 

Yet there was one among Amber’s most 
devoted train wiio, if not jealous of Brit, 
formed at least an object of some envy to Brit 
bitiiself. This was William Earle, one of the 
beauty’s most recent acqitisitioiis, a t.all, 
gracefully-built and not nnhandsonie fellow, 
member of the senior class, a youth with 
reasonably good expectations in life and with 
an habitual air of aristocratic nonclialatice 
which is ever captivating to the female heart. 
A brilliaiit scholar, possessed of an unusually 
pleasing address ami a fair degree of talent, 
nature had qualified him fora most desperate 
“ lady killer,” in the better sense of the term, 
and .\mber could scarcely have been blamed 
had she fallen iti love with him outright. 
Whether she had done this or not was ti 
secret known only to herself, but site had 
seen fit to carry on a high-handed flirtation 
with him, to the dismay of all her other 
lovers and to the disturbance even of sober, 
ste.ady-going Brit. 

“ You ougbt not to encourage the fellows,” 
he said to her one day, “ unless your inten¬ 
tions arc serious. Amber.” 

” You dear old Brit,” she said, pl.aoing a 
little hand on each of his rough cheeks. 
“Aren’t my intentions perfectly serious?” 

“ You cati never intend tp marry him,” he 
said, Iiolding her olf froni him and looking 
earnestly down into tlie dark eyes. 

“ Dear me 1” she said, laughing. “ Don’t bo 
in such a hurry to know that. He’s never 
asked mo yet.” 

“And If ho does ask yon?” 

“Ah, that’s another thing. I don’t know. 
I haven’t thouglit anything at all about It, 
You’re gelling jealous of him, I verily he- 
lievb j aud you an old bachelor, too.” 
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It Tvas too bad for her to bo constantly re- 
niiiuling him of the (lilference between their 
ages. Brit bit his lip and looked at her 
veproachfully. 

“ You are good to take sucli interest in me, 
dear Brit,” slie said, twining lior arm around 
Ids waist. “ I shall never, never forget what 
you liave been to me. Wlien tlie other lialf 
of tins little golden Iieart is found—” 

“ Y'ou still tlunk tliat it was broken by de¬ 
sign f” interrupted Brit. 

“ Indeed I do, and I feei tliat tiie rest of it 
will some d.ay be placed in my possession. 
By whom, Ileaven only knows. I wisli tlie 
mystery was solved, Brit. I would giro lialf 
tile years of my life to know wlio and what I 
am.” 

Tlie young man looked down tenderly upon 
her and caressed her dark hair with his hand 
as ho answered her. 

“ Though you should prove to be a princess. 
Amber, we shouid iovo you none the more, 
and if you were a beggar’s child, our love 
would not be less. Be contented as you arc.” 

“And I am contented,” she said, “and very 
liappy. But I cannot help wondering at 
times—nor could you, if you wore in my 
place—wlio niy father may have been, ami 
what was the name and station of that iiiolli- 
er whose love I never knew and ndioiii you 
s.ay I am so like. I wonder if she ever had 
as many lovers as 11” 

Brit heaved an enormous sigh from the 
bottom of bis lieart, and looked at her in 
despair. 

“ Y'ou are incorrigible,” he said. “And I 
tell you, Amber, that as long as you persist 
in taking such frivoious views of iife, and in 
sciiooliiig yourself in nothing better than the 
accoiiiplishiiients of coquetry, your e.visteiice 
will bo of no more value, either to yoiirseif 
or others, tliaii of any little pretty butterfly 
wlio thinks that clover blossoms last all the 
year round. A girl witli your streiigtli of 
mind ouglit to think of something else besides' 
counting her beaux.” 

The dark eyes opened to a wonderful 
c-xtent. 

“ Como boro!” she said, pertly, leading him 
to the sofa ami sitting down beside him. “ I 
see you need talking to quite as much as I 
do, so don’t begin to pre.acii. Now liaven’t I 
done as well as most of the other young girls 
that yon know?” 

“I don’t know many others,” said Brit. 

“That’s.an evasion, sir. Answer my ques¬ 
tion.” 


“ Well, yes.” 

“ Ije.arned ns much ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tliouglit as much ?” 

“ Yes, perliaps so.” 

“Accomplislied as mucli?” 

“ More,” said Brit. 

“■Tlieii wliy wont yon let me amuse myself 
in my lelsiiro lioiirs by flirting just a little 
witli tliose silly young follows around mo? It 
doesn’t liurt tlieiii, and I’m sure it does me a 
groat deal of good.” 

Brit was glad tliat slio used tliat expres¬ 
sion, “ silly young fellows.” It ratlicr pleased 
Iilm. 

“I will tell you a secret,” slio continued, 
“ or at least lialf of one, if you will promise 
not to scold.” 

“ You would coax a saint out of paradise,” 
said Brit, laughing. “ Well, 1 promise.” 

“ Tlien,” slie said, “ tliis is it. There is one 
nnioiig all tlie otiicrs of tliese men wliom I 
love very, very dearly. 1 would give up my 
life for liim, Bril, if tlie necessity ever came. 
I liave loved Iiim long and truly, and I know 
tliat tlirougli all my life to come, my lieart 
will never find a place witliiii itself for any 
otiicr love but tins. Now is not tliat a secret 
worlli tlie knowing?” 

“You astoiiisli me,” said Brit. “Wliy 
Imve you not told tliis before? AVIio is it?” 

“Tilt, tut,” slie said, putting licr Imiid 
upon bis iiioiitli. “ I said I would tell you 
half tlie story. II7io it is, is tlie otlier liaif. 
Tliat you must not know.” 

“ But—” 

“Not a question. I have told yon this to 
quiet your fears for tliese otlier foolisli men 
wlio prelond to bo going distracted about me. 
You must never breatlio it to a soul.” 

“ One question. Amber,” lie said. “ Has 
anytliiiig p.issed between tills man ami yon, 
ns yet?” 

“All, BritI I see you have .all of an old 
baclu'loi-’s curiosity. Well then, I tliink iie 
loves me, but lie li.as never asked me to be 
Ids wife. Now not nnotlier word. I must go 
and liclp Mrs. Trotter get ready for tea.’’ 

Slie placed licr liaiid for a moment on ids 
slioidder and tlien tripped liglitly aw.ay, wldlo 
poor Brit groaned in spirit. 

“ Neitlier li.as Will Earle asked her to be 
his wife,” lie said to Iiimself. “And Will 
Earle and tlie man siic loves are one ami tlie 
same. I wisli it were not so. I do, iiuleed.” 

lie went to Ids room to think about it, 
and tlie more he tbouglit about it the liarder 
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was il for him to ho rccoiiciicii to Iho idea of 
Ambei- being In love. Yet ho would not 
liavo .her remain single ail her life. No, not 
that, but then it would bo so hard to lose her. 
Slie had for lil'lcen years formed the chief 
and almost only joy of Brit’s solitary life. 
From childliood to womanhood she had been 
binding herself to him by a silver cord. He 
could not lot her go now, and least of all to 
the keeping of Will Earle. 

He tried to reason with himself that this 
was selfishness. Dearly as he loved her, and 
well as he could have wished to keep her 
with him always, if not as his ward, thou 
perhaps—yes, perhaps as his xeife, yet ho had 
no claim upon Amber's aft’ection other than 
tiio paternal one whiclr she had already ac¬ 
knowledged. Ho was a father to her, and ho 
knew that more be could not be. 

“ If I were not so old,” bo thought, “then, 
perhaps—perhaps 1 might please myself with 
such dreams; but there are soventceu years 
between us, aiul I am a fool for thinking of 
these things.” 

His conversation with Amber had made 
him feel so wretched that he hardly dai ed 
trust himself that night in Atrs. Trottei''3 
little tea-room, where, with one or two of 
the other professors and tutors, he usually 
took his supper. Therefore he sent word that 
he was unwell and sln)uld not come down 
stairs. He did not even care about lighting 
his lamp that evening, although there was a 
formid.able pile of badly rcudererl Greek 
translations upon his table to bo examined for 
the ne.xt d.ay’s reeilalions. So pulling his 
chair up to the open window he sat for a while 
in the twilight, looking out at the darkening 
sky, and watching the lights as they one by 
one appeared in the village below the ac:idemy 
grounds. It was very nearly dark when a 
light tap upon his door announced a visitor, 
and ho answered tlie summons indiiferently 
by telling the applicant to come in. The 
door softly opened and a light figure glided 
gently to him. It was Amber. 

“I have brought yon up some tea, yon 
naughty hoy,” she said. “ Why didn’t you 
tell mo that you were sick?” 

” It is nothing,” said Brit. “ Only a slight 
he.adache.” 

‘‘Poor Brit 1” she said, setting her tea-tr.ay 
upon the table and placing her co(d, moist 
hands upon his temples. “Your head is hot 
as fire, and I can feel it throb clear through 
my palms.” 

The electric touch of her soft hands, the 


magical influence of her presence near him, 
the knowledge of the true state of his own 
feeling toward her, which he had never re.il- 
ized until within a few brief honi-s hefoie, 
were too much for Brit’s powers of self-con¬ 
trol. Catching her quickly and impulsively 
by the wrist, he drew her toward him almost 
fiercely. 

“Amber!” he cried. “Do these things for 
me always. JIake my life worth the living. 
Be my wife. Amber, for thine can he none 
who love yon half so dearly as 1.” 

Slie sprang away from him with a sudden 
cxciamalion, ami stood up before him just bc- 
yond bis reacii, trembling. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “Not now, not 
now, Brit. Yon don't know what I am. 
Wait until you learn what lo-nigbt will prove 
me to be, before you ask me that.” 

.She turned away quickly toward ibe dom-, 
and in a moment was gone, while Brit leaurd 
his head upon the table and cursed himself 
for his wretched folly. 

“ I think I will go nut,'’ ho said, after a 
while. “I shall go mad If 1 stay here.’' 

He put on his hat and walked out Into the 
academy grounds. The night was very 
ciomly, and violent gusts ot wind, baugiisg 
the shutters of the biiillings and roaring 
through the tops of the great tree.s, betokened 
the near approach of a storm. As he turned 
the corner into the.main street. :r fierce blast 
nearly lifted him from his feel, and in his face 
he felt a few cold scattered drops of rain. By 
the nearest w.ay he turned bis,ste|)s toward the 
open country. It was more lonely there, and 
he was in a mood for loneliness. The fierce¬ 
ness of those ber.alds of the approaching 
battle of the elements chimed well with bis 
feelings, and scarce noticing whither bis foot¬ 
steps led him, he walked on long and rai'idly. 

It was nearly two hours before ho tinmed 
to go back. It had commenced to rain then 
quite heavily, but in his feverish condition he 
did not care for that. He had traversed 
nearly h.alf the distance homo again, when 
he discerned through the mist .and darkness 
two persons approaching him along the road. 
On the impulse of the moment he stepped 
aside into the bushes to let them pass him. 
As they came nearer, their figures seemed 
familiar. Sui’cly one of them was Will Earle. 
And the other! was \t—could it bo Amber? 

It ivaxf Ainliei', beyond a doubt, and the 
arm of Will Earle w.as around her, under the 
heavy cloak that she wore, and he was talk¬ 
ing lo her eai-ncstly. 
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“O Will I” she saiil, a3 they came opposite 
to where Brit was standing. “Is not this a 
night to be remembered, of all others in our 
lives?” 

“Yes,” replied Will, “truly so. Did you 
say that you were speaking to Professor 
Britlridge about this thing this afternoon ?” 

“ Yes,” said Amber. “And how surprised 
he will be 1” 

“Surely, for to-morrow you will have 
become—” 

Tlie rest of Will’s words failed to reach 
Brit’s ear, for the figures had passed from 
sight in the darkness and the rain. 

“ My God 1” cried Brit, sinking down among 
the leaves and ferns. “ What docs this mean ?” 

And the wind, howling across tlie fields 
and roaring in the tops of the trees, gave 
him back tbc answer: 

“ It means that she is running away with 
^Ym Earle 1” 

III. 

Mn. Pkteu Jackles was ferryman at 
Laleham Point, the locality at which a great 
sweeping river crossed the main turnpike 
leading away from Springvillc, and where the 
authorities of the town had not as yet seen 
fit to construct a bridge. Peter’s immediate 
predecessor had come to .a sudden and im- 
limely end by falling out of his boat while 
tipsy, and when the question of appointing a 
now ferryman atLaloliam arose in the village, 
it was generally conceded that the situation 
could have no more fit incumbent than old 
Peter J.ackles. Peter had seen long service 
in his country’s navy and passed through the 
war of 1812 with an honorable record, a 
record which ho always carried with him in 
the shape of a wooden leg and a sadly dis¬ 
figured face. Since bis discharge and his 
.appointment to the position at Laleham, ho 
had been a faithful servant of the public, and 
there were few people within a circle of thir¬ 
ty miles around Spriiigville who did not know 
liim or enjoy the ten minutes’ chat with the 
old sailor which the interval of their passage 
across- the ferry afibrded. For years the Lale¬ 
ham ferryhousc, although several niiies from 
the academy, had been one of the chief re¬ 
sorts <d' the academicians and a general ren¬ 
dezvous for fishonnen, sportsmen, picnic par¬ 
lies and skylarking excursions, so that the 
kindly faces of old Peter .and his wife were 
nearly as familiar to the students as those of 
their own tutors and professors. To Peter 


this contact with the light and cheery na¬ 
tures of these youths .and maidens formed 
Iiis chief delight and comfort, for Laleham 
Ferry without its visitors was a dreary place 
enough, and Peter had never had .a, solitary 
chick of his own to brighten his declining 
years. But wltli all this, our story has, after 
all, littlu to do. 

While Thomas Brlttridgc w.as trying to 
assuage the fiGrceness of his heartache by liis 
feverish tramp through the rain and darkness, 
Peter Jackies and his wife s.at cosily by the 
fire in the homely kitchen at Laleham Ferry, 
Hannah with her sewing, under the pleasant 
candle light, and IVter with his pipe, in the 
wannest corner of the great fireplace. 

“It’.s a fearful night,” said Hannah, laying 
.aside her work to build up tlie fire a little 
higher. 

“ Yes,” replied Peter. “ There’s a deuce of 
a storm brewing. Tlie wind howls fierce 
enough to shake the old house down.” 

“II,ark!” exclaimed his wife. “What’s 
tlnat?” 

“What’.s what?” 

“ Somebody on the other side, I guess.” 

A long, distant cry came to llieir oars, 
borne back and fortli upon tlie wind. 

“ Halloo-o-o o!” 

“ Bother I” growled Peter. “ lie can’t w.ant 
me.” 

Again c.ainc the cry, longer this time than 
before. 

“ Ilalloo-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o!” 

“ He’s’got to he fetched over, I suppose,” 
said the old man, laying down his pipe. 
“ Wh.at the deuce any honest chap is doin’ 
out o’doors ill sich weather .as this is inoi u 
than I can tell.” 

Once more the cry, fioating up and down 
upon the wind before it reached their cars: 

“ Halloo-o-o 1 Halloo-o-o, ferry 

“Yes, I’m coinin’,” sn.arled Peter, getting 
into his greatcoat and hanging the door after 
him as ho passed out into the night, although 
there was little need for th.at, for if lie ha<l 
left the door ojien tlic wind would have 
banged it for him quite as violently as he 
could have desired. 

It was half .an hour before he returned, 
and when he made his iCiappearaiice, a little 
old gentleman about fifty years of ago, with 
beady black eyes and a fierce gr.ay military 
mnst.achc accompanied him. 

“Is there no one waiting for me here?” 
said this individual, as soon as ho had 
entered. 
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“Tliere hasn’t been no one here to-night,” 
replied Hannah. 

“I expected a gcnlleman,” said tlie new¬ 
comer, looking about him anxiously, '‘and a 
lady.” . 

“ I bog parding,” said old Peter, pausing in 
the operation of hanging up his coat and 
casting astonished glance at bin), “did 
you say a Imhj ?” 

“I said a lady,” returned the stranger. “A 
lady and a gentleman.” 

“To-night, in such weather as this?” 

“Certainly. They arranged to meet me 
here.” 

“lie’s a lunatic.” whispered Peter to his 
wife. “Keep an eye on him.” 

The little military gentleman refused the 
chair which Hannah dusted for him with her 
apron and commenced to walk nervously up 
and down the room, pausing at intervals to 
ga'/e out of the window into the darkness. 
To Peter’s questions he returned very brief 
answers, and so, meeting no cnct>uragement 
to conversation, Peter lit his pipe and sat 
down in the chimney corner again in silence. 
Por upwards of half an liour nothing was 
lieard but the sound of Hannah’s needle, the 
measured tramp of the stranger to and fro 
and the howling of llic gale without. At 
last the Jiew-comer stopped suddenly in lus 
rapid walk ami went quickly to the window. 

“ They’re coming,” he said, excitedly. 
“Don’t you liear footsteps?” 

“No,” said Peter. “I don’t hear nothin’ 
but the rain.” 

“ They are coming, I tell you,” repeated the 
lit tle man. “ Tliey are close here.” 

And truly cnougli, in a moment more the 
door was flung open and there appeared to 
the amazed eyes of thcfei rymau and his wife 
the dripping forms of Amber and Will Earle. 

por .a second the military gentleman and 
Amber stood face to face. The stranger 
stretched out his arms tremblingly and ex¬ 
claimed: 

“ Jly daughter!” 

“Father!” 

And then he clasped her closely to his 
breast and reverently kissed her forehead. 

“What!” cried Peter, jumping up, bewil¬ 
dered and confused. “You Iiave found your 
fatlier, Miss Amber!” 

“Yes,” cried Amber, laughing and sobbing 
togollier. “ Or rather, lie has found me. He 
lost me in England am] he has found me at 
Laleham Perry. Ilavon’t I always said that 
my old dreams would conic true?” 


“But hold on!” said Peter, w'ho had some¬ 
what of a grudge against the military man 
for having called him out of his warm corner 
into the storm. “Hold on! He hasn’t 
proved his relationship. Seems to mo yon 
arc all a little fast.” 

“ This Is my proof,” said the str.angcr, pro¬ 
ducing from his breast a little broken golden 
heart, and proceeding to fit it into its counter¬ 
part hanging upon the chain around Amber’s 
neck. “Sec! It fils perfectly, after fifteen 
years.” 

As Amber’s new-found father said this, 
there appeared at the window a surprised 
and lialf-incredulons face, pressed close 
against the panes. Its owner was standing 
without, in the storm, but althougli his per¬ 
son was nearly invisible in the darkness, liad 
either Amber or Will Earle chanced to look 
toward the window they would liave recog¬ 
nized the face as that of Bril. 

“It is a long story, iny daughter,” said the 
military man, “and yousliall more fully know 
your early history when we get liomc and I 
have a chance to tell It. You arc not a prin¬ 
cess or a duchess, nor even a baronet’s daugli- 
ter, for I, who am your father, have never 
been anything of more importance than a colo¬ 
nel in her majesty’s army. When thcEurydice 
was lost, your poor mother was on a voyage 
to Barbadocs, wbore, through the d(?atli of a 
distant relative, some property liad been left 
lier. The Cfuidition of the estate seemed to 
require the immediate presence of the heir 
or her representative, and 1 was then in India 
and unable to obtain a furlougli for llio pur¬ 
pose. So it was ai’i'anged that she should go 
alone, taking you, our only child, with her 
and that I should tender my resignation and 
follow as soon as civcuinslauces would per¬ 
mit. Before your mother went, slie causet! 
this little trinket to he broken in two and 
sent one half of it to mo while the other was 
fastened around your baby throat. Tlie Eu- 
rydice sailed from Liverpool without giving 
me any opportunity to say farewell to tliose 
I loved so dearly, and the next news I heard 
from the ill-fated vessel waS the tun iblc in¬ 
telligence of her loss with all on board. A 
grief-stricken and broken man, I sought ser¬ 
vice in tlie wildest and most dangerous coun¬ 
tries, hoping through the stimulant of con¬ 
stant excitement to forget my trouble, or*to 
meet the death wliich would take me once 
more to my lost wife and child. Throughout 
the whole I treasured most sacredly the little 
broken token which 1 carried next to my 
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heart. At last I carao to America, and 
llirougb the merest accident t‘eU into tlie 
tniiu of circumstances which has ended in 
bringing me here to-night. God has indeed 
been merciful to mol” 

“You know the rest, Amber, without my 
repeating it,” said Will Earle, speaking for 
the first time. “ Your father met a relative 
of mine in Pliiladelphia, wlicre my parents 
live, and to wliom 1 had related what I knew 
of your singular and romantic liistory. My 
relative wrote at once to me, and we sliall 
together claim tlic merit of placing Colonel 
Lyle upon the track of his missing daughter. 
For my share of the reward, I sliall only 
claim your presence at my wedding, which if 
notliing happens to prevent, will take place 
at my fatlier’s house immediately on my 
graduation next month. So I have a piece of 
news for yon, you sec.” 

At this there was heard a crash outside, 
tiie door was flung violently open and 13rit 
burst into the room more like a hundred men 
than a single one, and ill a very undignified 
manner indeed for a professor of physical 
science. 

“I have heard everything,” lie cried. “O 
Ainberl Howl liavc wronged you! I fol¬ 
lowed you to-night, feaiing, even believing 
Ihn worst. Can yon over forgive mo for my 
cruel, wicked thoughts of you?” 


“The wrong was mine,” said Amber, “in 
hiding it all from you. Eiitl thought 1 should 
be so happy in tolling you tlie wliole, after it 
was over! And if there is anything to for¬ 
give, IBrit,” she continued, dropping her eyes 
to the floor, “ I will give a token of forgive¬ 
ness In what you asked to-u\glit.” 

He looked at her eagerly, fearing to ques¬ 
tion, lest he was not understanding her 
aright. She left her place and, going to him, 
put her arms about his neck. 

“Now I will be your wife,” she said, “for 
you are the only one whom I have loved so 
dearly all my life long.” 

He caught her in his arms quickly, and she 
bent her head upon Ills breast and sobbed, 
for her heart was full. And Will Earle 
threw his hat up into the air with a loud 
hurrah, and everybody shook hands with ev¬ 
erybody else, while old Poler and Hannah, 
lost ill the depths of their bowilderment, could 
only sink down into their chairs and feebly 
ejaculate, “ Well, I nevev I” 

Such was the history of Amber Lyle ami 
the story of the Golden Heart. However 
inournful its beginning, there were surely 
none of those concerned who could find fault 
with its closing chapter. At least the colonel 
himself saw no room for complaint, and had 
Amber and Ihit been asked, I think they 
would have been found of the same opinion. 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 

Trandatcd from the Germany hy ^Iiss Esiily Winsor. 


It wns n bright afternoon in Die beginning 
of October, ami the little town of MilTelsteiti 
lay basking in the genial sunbeams. Rut Its 
streets, generally so clieerful, were upon that 
Oay solitary. The town seemed deserted, 
and its usual aspect evidently surprised a 
pcdestrlau, who ascended the sleep slope of 
the imdu street, ntul gazed cuvitmsly about 
him, without perceiving n single faccattlje 
windows. Everything was shut un. No 
cliildroji played on the thresholds; no iu- 
qulsi Ive. serving-girl peeped from door or 
garret; some fowls were picking up provender 
in the road, and a suporanmiated dog blinked 
and slumbered in tlic sun; but of human 
beings none ivero to be seen. In seeming 
perplexity the traveller shook his head. 
Then—not wUh the hesitating step of a 
stranger in the land, but with firm and con¬ 
fident strides—he walked straiglit to tho 
principal inn, whose doors stood invitingly 
open upon llio inarkot-jdaco. Like ono 
fam.liar with the locality, he turned to his 
left beneath the entrance archway, aud as¬ 
cended the stairs leading Uireelly to tho 
coireo-rooin. The co/Tee-room was empty. A 
waiter, who sat reading in tlic bar, welcomed 
Ibc ncw-comer willi a sllgla nod, but did not 
otlicrwisc disturb liis studios. 

“God bless you, old boyl” cheerfully ex¬ 
claimed the traveller, cisiiiig from Ills shoul¬ 
ders a handsome knapsack; “just see if you 
can manage to leave yemr clialr, I am no 
travelling tailor or tinker, but the long lost 
Alexis, returned from hh wanderings, and 


well disposed to make liimsolf comfortable la 
his uncle’s house.” 

Willi an exclamation of joyful surprise, the 
old serv.aut sprang from his seal, and grasped 
liie hand of the unexpected guest. 

“Thanks, my honest old filond,” replied 
the young man, to his afieclionatc greeting, 
“and now tell me at once wliat llio deuce 
h.is come over .Mifi’elsteiu? Has the plague 
been here, or the Turks? Are tlic worthy 
Mitfelslciuors all gati\eved to their faliiers, or 
are tliey imitating llic soutlierns, and snoring 
the siesta?” 

The waiter hastened to explain tliat tho 
great liarvest feast was being celebrated at a 
short distance from tl>c town, and lliat the 
entire populiuion of Midelstein Iiad flocked 
thillior, wltii the o.xcopiion of the bedridden 
and tlie street keepers; and of his jnaster, 
and ihe young mistress, he added, the for¬ 
mer of wliuni was detained by business, and 
tlie latter was dressing herself, but who both 
would follow tlic stream before half an liour 
was over. 

“Tniel” cried Alexis, strikingliisfinoliead 
witli bis finger; “I liave almost forgotten my 
native village, witli its vintage and luu vest 
joys; and I mucli fear it returns the ill com¬ 
pliment in kind. I can pass my time, Iiow- 
ever, ti)] my worthy uncle and fair cousin are 
visible. Rring nic something to cat; I am 
boili hungry and tliirsty.” 

“ What cellar and kitchen contain is at 
your honor’s service,” replied tho waiter. 
” We had strangers at table Ut-ihy, but. cold 
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meat is tiiero; aihIi if it so please you, some 
kail soup sljall be jiistanlly wanned.” 

“Kail soup,” said Alexis, with a smile; 
” woue of ihal, ifmuk you. CoHI meal—bcnc. 
But don’t forget the cellar.” 

“Assuredly not. Whatever your honor 
pleases. A flask of sack, ov a jug of ale?” 

“Sack! sack! JlilKdstein sack!” cried 
Alexis, laughing heartily. “Anything you 
like. Only be quick about it.” 

Whilst the waiter liunied to the larder, 
Alexis examined the apartment, which struck 
him as strangely altered siuce his boyish days. 
Tltc old familiar funiiture had disappeared, 
and was rcpi.iccd by oaken tables, stools, and 
settees of rude and outlandish construction. 
Ttxe sUiulug suloboavfl had made way for an 
antiquated woiin-caten j)ieco of furniture 
with gothic carvings. Altogcllier the cheer- 
fuUliuing-room had uudergoue an odd change. 
Tile waiis were papered with view’s of b/cak 
inoimtain scenery, dismal Jakes and turreted 
castles, enlivened here and there with groups 
of Scottish peasantry. The curtains, of many 
colored plaid, were not very elegant, and con¬ 
trasted strangidy with the long narrow Frcueli 
windows. “What on earth does U ah moan ?” 
qxclaiincd the puzzled Alexis. Just as ho 
asked himself tlie question, the waiterentered 
ll\e room, wUlr a countenance of extraordi¬ 
nary formality, bearing meat and wine upon 
a silver salver. Tins he p/aced before him 
with an Infinity of cciemonious gesluics and 
grimaces. 

“ Vour lordship will put np with this poor 
refreshment,” he said. “ Tim heefis as lender 
as if it came from t))o king’s table (God bless 
liim!), the sack, or latlicr the claret, is of tho 
best vintage. The kail soup would luardly 
have been forthcoming; for although the cook 
is kept at home by a cold, slie is re.ading, and 
cannot leave her bt)ok. And now, it it will 
pleasure your lovrUhip, I will play you a tvwvo 
on the bagpipes.” 

In mute and open-mouthed astonishment, 
Alexis stared at the speaker. But the old 
man’s earnest countciiaiico, and a movement 
he made to fetch tUo discordant instrnmcJit, 
restored to hitn UU power of speech. 

“ For Heaven's sake!” he cried. “ Tobias! 
stop, come hitlier, and tell me if you have lost 
yoursenscs! Lordship! claret! A cook who 
can’t leave her hookl Ahagplpol Tohlasl 
ivliat has come to you ?” 

“Ah, Mr. Alexis!” said the old fellow, slid- 
deuly exehaugvug U\s quaint and cevemonvous 
bearing for a plaintive simplicity of nmiiuer, 


“ to say the truth, I hardly know myself w hat 
has come to me. But pray don’t call me 
Tobias before the master. Caleb has been 
my name now for a matter of three years. 
Master and the customei's would have it so.” 

“Caleb?” 

“Yes, u\y dear Mr. Alexis. I and the inn 
were rebaptized on tlie same day. I am sorry 
for both of 115, but I am only the servant, and 
what everybody pleases—” 

Alexis puslieil open the window and thrust 
out his head. 

“True, by all that’s ridiculousl” he ex¬ 
claimed, turning to the rebaptized waller; 
“ tlio old Star liangs there no longer. What 
is your house culled now ?” 

“The Bear of Bradwardhic; and since 
that has been Us name, and everything in it 
has been so transinugrified, the place is full of 
strangers, particidavly of BuglUh, who tlwoug 
ns in llio summer. And there’s such laugh¬ 
ing and tomfoolery, tliat at times Fin like to 
go crazy. 'rUoy stare at old Caleb ns if he him¬ 
self were the hear, laugh in his face and apol¬ 
ogize by a liandsomc tip. Tliat would be all 
very well, but the neighbors laugh at tho 
master and the inn, am) at me ami Susan, 
whoso name is now Jenny, and never think 
of putting hand in pocket to make amends. 
But what can 1 do, ilr. Alexis? Mnslcr is 
willful, and I am sixty. If he discharged mo 
who would give old Tobias—Caleb, X mean-— 
his daily bread?” 

“I would, old fellow,” replied Alexis, 
Iiearlily; “i would, Tobias. You’ve saved 
lue a thrashlug for many a prank, and were 
always kinder to me than iiiyown uncle, who 
sometimes forgot that 1 was his sister’s son. 
Ifevei you want, and I have a crust, half is 
yours. But go on, 1 do not yot imdeistand—” 

Tobias c.ist a timid glance at the door, and 
then continued, but in a lower tone than 
before. 

“Three ye.ars ago,” lie said, “ the mistress 
died, and soon afterwards things began to go 
badly. Yowv nnvle neglected the house, uud 
at last, if we had one customer a day, ami 
tJnee oi* four on Snmlays, wc thought onr- 
Eclves well otL It was all along of books. 
Kvery week tlierc came a great parcel from 
the next town, and master read tliem through 
and through, and then the young lady, and 
then master often again. Ho neither ate, 
nor drank, nor slept; ho read. That may 
liave made him learned, but it certainly did 
not. make hhn tkh. One day, when things 
were at tlic worst a stranger came to the iiio> 
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and wrote himself down in the hook as an 
liln^'lishiiian. Tlie first night they sat np 
talking till morning; all next day and the day 
after tliatjthcy were poring over hooks. Then 
the folly began; evcrytliing must he changed 
—house and fnrnllufe, sign atid servants. 
They say the Englishman gave your uncle 
money for the first expenses. If everything 
had gone according vo his master’s fancy, you 
would have found us all in masquerade. The 
clothes wore made fur us just like yonder 
figures on tlic paper. Dnt we only wore them 
one day. The blackguards in tliC street were 
nigh imiffng dowfi tlm hottse, .'ind—” hero 
Tobias again lowered his voice—"Justice 
yiapel sent word to master tliat lie might 
make as gre.at a fool of himself as ho pleased, 
hut that he must keep his servants in decent 
Christian-like clothing. So we got back to 
our hose and jackets. The Englishman, when 
he vetnvned the following spring,and awholc 
lot of people with him, made a great fuss and 
scolded and cursed, and said lliat we iijion 
the continent wore a set of miserable slaves, 
and that it was a man’s n.atural riglit todioss 
as ho liked. As it was, I had to iearu to play 
the bagpipes; and Jenny had to learn to cook 
as tiioy do in England or Scotland; and we all 
had to learn to speak as they speak in mas- 
tw’s hooks, eight pages of which we were 
obliged to read every day, Jenny likes the 
ho.ilvs, and says they arc better fun than cook¬ 
ing; for my part, lean make nothing of them, 
and always forget one day what I learned 
the—” 

Tlie old man paused In great trcpidalion, 
for just then tlic door opened, and a beauti¬ 
ful girl, attired in gorgeous Scottish tartans, 
cmortul the room. 

"Emily! dear cousin !*' cried Alexis, spring¬ 
ing to meet tlie blooming <lamsel, " tliougli 
eiglitcen years instead of nine had elapsed 
since we parted, I still should have recognized 
your bright blue eyes.” Eriglil the eyes cer- 
laiidy were, and at that moment they sparkled 
with .‘ 5 urprlsfl and pleasure at the wanderer’s 
return; hut iwforc Alexis had couciuded his 
somewhat boisterous gre.etiugs, their brigiil- 
ness was veiled by an e.xpression of melan¬ 
choly^ and the momentary flush upon the 
niaideu’s cheek was replaced by a pallid hue, 
wliich seemed liabitual, luit unnatural. The 
change did not escape tlie cousin’s observant 
glance, and he pressed lier with inquiries as 
to its cause. At fiist he obtained no reply 
but a sigh and a faint smile. Ills solicitude 
would not be tlius rebelled. 


*‘Upon my word, cousin,” he said, " I leave 
you no peace till you tell what is wrong. I 
sec Very well that during my absence house 
and furniture, master and servants, have all 
been turned upside down. But what can 
have caused this change in you? Have you 
too been rebapllzed? Has the barbarous 
Englishman driven you too through the 
wilderness of his countryman’s romances?” 

Emily cast a side-glance at Tobias, who 
stood at a sliort distance, listening to their 
conversation with an air of respectful sym¬ 
pathy. As if taking a hint, the old man left 
the apartment. WJien Emily again turned to 
her cousin, lier eyes glistened with tears. 

"Dear Emily,” said Alexis, laying aside his 
headlong bantering tone, and speaking ear¬ 
nestly and aficciinnately, "place confidence 
in me, ami rely on my zeal to serve yon and 
desire to see you happy. True, I ioft lliis 
hou^e clandestinely, because your father 
would have made a trado.sunvu of me, when 
my head w.as full of Euclid and A’^itruvius, 
and my fingers itched to iiaiullo scale and com¬ 
passes. But it is not the worst sort of deserter 
who relurns voluntarily to Ids regiment. It 
is nearly three years since William Elbeu 
wrote to me that he hoped speedily to take 
you home as his bride. But now 1 see that 
he has deceived me.” 

“William spoke the Ivulli," maiden 
hastily replied; “ the hojie was then justified. 
He had iny consent, ami my father did not 
object. But fate had otherwise decreed. The 
author of li’ureWci/ is the evil genius who 
prevents our union and causes our unhappi¬ 
ness. Alas! good cousin, who knows bow 
the tlireads of our destiny are spun!” 

“ They arc not spun in the study at Abbots¬ 
ford, at any rate,” cried the impetuous Alexis. 
“Blit it is all gibberish to me. Our iieiglibors 
beyond the Channel have certainly sometimes 
had a finger in our affairs, but I never knew 
till now that their novelist’s permission was 
essential to the marriage of o Miifelstein 
maiden and a AlilTelsteiii attorney. But ’ 

Ue was wtoiTiipteH by Tobias, wlio tlirew 
open tlie door witli inucli unnecessary noise, 
and tbrust in his head with an ominous u ink¬ 
ing of his eyes, and a finger upon his lips. 
Tlie next moment the innkeeper entered the 
room. 

Alexis found his uncle grown old, but lie 
was more particularly struck by his strange 
stiif manners, which resembled those of Caleb, 
but wen* more remarkable in the master than 
the servant, by tlie solemn and magnificent 
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slylo in wiilcli llicy were manifcstoii. IleiT 
Wirtig wcilconieil liis ncpliow with iiifiiiito 
dignity; Jet fall a few wonls of censure with 
lefereiice to iiis liigiil from irome, a few oliicva 
of approbation of bis return, and inquired 
concerning tlio young man’s present plans 
ai\d occupations. 

“I am an arcliitect and engineer,” replied 
Ale.sis. “Jly assiduity lias won me friends; 
I liave ioarilt my craft under good mastei-s, 
and liave done my best to complete my cdu* 
cation during my travels in Italy, France and 
England.” 

“England?” cried Wirtig, pricking ids ears 
at the word. “ Iliil you visit Scotland ?” 

Witli a suppressed snnie, Alexis replied in 
the negative. Ilis uncle shrugged ins 
shoulders with an air of pity. 

“And what prospects have you?” lie asked. 

“Prince Ucclor of Uauclipfoifeuheim lias 
given me a lucrative appointment in Ills do- 
niinions. Jlefore assuming its duties, I have 
come to pass a few days hero, and trust I am 
welcome.” 

IVirtig shook- Iiis nephew's Iiand. 

“Welcome you are!” said he, kindly. 
“ Hospitality is the attribute of the noblest 
races. So long it please ye, remain itmlor 
this [loor roof. l!y tlic Iionor of a cavalier! I 
would gladly have you with me lu the spring, 
when I think of rebuilding my house on a 
very dinbreiit plan. You will find many 
changes hero, kinsman Alexis. Come, fill 
your glass. A hc.iltli to the Great Unknown 1 
He has been my good genius. lint we will 
talk of that on our w.ay to the harvest feast.” 

The innkeeper’s conversation on the road 
to tlie hamlet, where tlio festival w.as held, 
was in complete accordance with Caleb's ac¬ 
count of his vagaries, lie was perfectly mad 
on the subject of the aiitlior of Wavorley. 
Never had human being, wlietlier sage, poet 
or pliilosopher, made so extvaerdinavy an im¬ 
pression on an admirer as had the poet of 
Abbotsford on the host of the .Star—now the 
liear of Hradwardiiio. Wirtig identified him¬ 
self with .all tlio most striking characters of 
the Scottish novels. He assumed the tone by 
turns of a stern Prosby toriaii, a gossiping and 
eccentric antiquary, a hauglily noble, an cn- 
tliiisiastic royalist, a warlike Highland chief. 
Coiiibincd with this monoinania w.as a feeling 
of boundless graliludo to the Scottish bard 
for the prosperity the inn had enjoyed under 
the auspices of the Hlessoil Boar, llis por¬ 
trait hung in the dining-room, wlicre his birtli- 
Uay was aniiiiidly celebrated. Wirtjg scarcely 


ever emptied a glass but to his health, or ut¬ 
tered a sentence witlioiit garnishing it with 
his favorite oaths and expressions. In his 
hour of sorrow, the honest Geriuau had made 
himself a new world out of the novelist’s 
creations. The sorrow faded away, but tlio 
illusion reniaiued. And Wirtig deeply re¬ 
sented every attempt to destroy it. Emily's 
lover, Elbon, a tliriviiig young alloriiey, had 
dared to attack the daily increasing folly of 
Ids future father-in-law, and had boldly taken 
the field against liis Scottish idol, lie paid 
dearly for his temerity. Argument sliarpened 
into irony, and irony led to a quarrel, whose 
consequence was a sentence of baiiishiiient 
from the territory of the Clan Wirtig, pro- 
iiouiiccil against the unhiclty lover, wlio tlicii 
heartily bewailed his rasliiiess—the iiioro so 
that, whilst he himself was c.xcliidcd from the 
prcsciico of his inislress, ho was kept in con¬ 
stant .alarm lest some one of tlic numerous 
English visitors to the Bear of Bradwardiiie 
sboiild seduce her nlfections, and bear her oft' 
to his island. In vain did ho endeavor, 
Ihroiigli mutual friends, to mollify Scott's fu¬ 
rious partisan; in vain did Emily, in secret 
concert with her lover, exert all her powers 
of coa.vhig. At last Wirtig declared he would 
no longer oppose their niiioii when Elbeii 
should liave atoned for his crime by present¬ 
ing him with a novel from his own pen, writ¬ 
ten in the e.vact stylo of that stupendous 
genius whom the rash attorney liad dared to 
vilify. EIbcn was horrified at this condition, 
but nevertheless, remembering that love 
works iiiir.acles, and has even been liiioivn to 
make a tolerable painter out of a blacksmith, 
ho did not despair. lie shut himself up with 
a complete edition of the IVaverJey novels, 
read and reread, wrote, altered, corrected, 
amt finally tore up his manuscripts. A hun¬ 
dred times he was on thepointof abandoning 
the task in despair; a liundred times, stimu¬ 
lated by tlio promised recompense, lie re¬ 
sumed his pen. But his labor was friiille.ss. 
A year elapsed; lie h.ad vainly consumed sun¬ 
dry roams of paper and bottles of ink. The 
time allowed him expired at the .approaching 
Christmas. Poor Emily’s cheeks bad lost 
their roses Ihroiigli anxiety and suspense. 
The Miftiilsleiii gossips pitied her, abused her 
father, and laughed at EIbcn. 

Tlicso latter details did not reach Alexis 
through either his uncle or his cousin. The 
former, on casual mention of llie attorney’s 
name, looked as grim as tlie most truculent 
Cell that over carried claymore; in her 
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fallier’9 presence Emily—or Amy, as the Sco- 
tomanlac now called her—dared not even 
allude to her lover. Elbeii himself, whom 
Alexis encountered gilding like a p.ale and 
melancholy ghost amidst the throng of holi¬ 
day-makers, conlidcd to ills former sciioolmato 
the story of his woes. Alexis alternately 
pitied and laughed at him. 

“I'our fellow!” sahl he,"how can I help 
you? I am no novelist, to write your book 
for you, nor yet a niaguilleent barbarian from 
the Scottisli hills, to snatcli your unstress 
from her father’s tyranny and bear her to 
your arms amidst tlio soft melodies of the 
bagpipe. I SCO notbing for it but to give her 
up,” 

Elhen looked indignant at tlie cold-blooded 
suggestion. 

" You do not understand tlicso matters,” 
said lie, witli an expression of disdain. 

“ Possibly not,” replied Alexis, " but only 
reflect—yon a romance writer I” 

Elhen siglied. 

“True,” lie said, “it is a hopeless c.aso. 
now many uiglits have I not sat in tlic luoon- 
liglit upon the ruins of the old castle, to try 
and catch a little inspiration. 1 never caugiit 
anything but a cold. How many times have 
1 stolen disguised into the lowest pot-bonses, 
wliere it would ruin my reputation to bo 
recognized, to acquire tlio popular phrase¬ 
ology, And yet I am no furtlier advauceil 
than a year ago!” 

'To the considerable relief of Alexis, the 
despairing lover was here interru|)tcd by the 
explosion of two little mortars; a shower of 
squibs and rockets flew tiirougli tile air, and 
the women crowded together in real or af¬ 
fected terror. In the rush, the two friends 
were separated, and Alexis again found him¬ 
self by the side of old Wirtig, who was sooth¬ 
ing tlio alariii of his timorous daughter. 

“Fearnothing,good Amy,” lie saiii; “dan¬ 
ger there is none.” Tlien turning to Alexis, 
“Cousin!” said he, solemnly, "by our dear 
Lady of Eiiibrnii! yon was a reportl tlio 
loudest ever iinvde by iiiorlar. Tlie explosion 
of the steamboat which yesterdaj' blew I’rinco 
Hector of Eauchpfeifenheim and Ids whole 
court into the air, could scarcely liavo been 
louder,” 

“Nay, nay,” said Alexis, "things are not 
quite so bad as tliat. Itiiiiior has exaggerated, 
as usual. No one was blown into the air—no 
one oven wonniled. 'Tlie steamboat wliich 
the prince had launched on tlie lake near Ins 
capital, was certainly lost, in consequence of 


the badness of tlie machinery. But the prince 
and all on board had left the vessel in good 
time. The sliglit service it was my good 
fortune to render, by taking off Prince Hector 
in a swift row-boat, doubtless procured me, 
more than any particular abilities of mine, 
my appointment as ins royal liighness's 
arcliitecl.” 

Tile bystanders looked with redoubled re¬ 
spect at the man thus preferred by tire pop¬ 
ular sovereign of the adjacent state. 'Tlie 
sentimental Emily lisped lier congratulations. 
Her father shook his nephew vehemently 
by the hand. 

“ By St, Dunstan! kinsman,” lie cried, “ it 
w.as well done, and I dare swear thou art ns 
brave a lad as ever handled oar! (live me 
Hie packet of squibs; -Viiiy, thou shalt see me 
fire one in honor of tliv cousin Alexis!" 

Tlie firework, nnskidfully tlirnwn, lodged in 
tlie ccatskirts of a stout, broad-sliouldured 
man in a round hat and a long broivn snr- 
tont, wlio was elbowing his way throngli the 
crowd. Tlie stranger, evidently a foreigner, 
strove furiously against tlie hissing sputtering 
projectile, and at last succeeded in throwing 
it under bis feet and trampling itoutwitbliis 
heavy boot soles. Tlicn bratidisliitig a formi¬ 
dable ivalking-cane, and grumbling most otiii- 
nottsly, he begati to woii; liis way as fast as a 
sliglit lameness in one of his feet permitted, 
to tlie place where IVirtig was blowing his 
match and preparing for another explosion. 
Emily called lier fatlier’s attention to the 
stranger’s hostile deiiionstrations, but the 
valiant liost of the Bear of Br.adwardine heed¬ 
ed tliem not. From time immeittorial.hc said, 
it had been use and custom at Miffelstein 
harvest-hotiie to burn people’s clothes with 
squibs, and he certainly should not sot an ex¬ 
ample of deviatioti frotii so venerable a prac¬ 
tice. When, however, he distinguished some 
well-ktiown English oatlis issuing from the 
stranger’s lips—and wiien Caieb came up and 
whispered in his c;ir lliat the tiaveller had 
aliglitcd at the Bear, atid, fmditig himself 
loticly, liad detiiatided to be conducted to tlie 
festival—the worthy innkeeper regretted that 
he had directed Ids broaiiside .against the stern 
of a natural .ally, and seemed disposed to make 
due and cordi.al apology. After some cursing 
and grumbling in Englisii, tlie stranger's 
wrath was appeased, and in a sort of Aiiglo- 
Germ.aii jargon he declared himself satislled. 
Ho said some civil things to Emily, took a 
seat by her side, abused the squib and rocket 
practice, praised his host’s wine, and made 
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Iilnisclf at liomc. Wirdg’s nttenlion seemed 
greatly engrossed by the new-comer, whom 
lie examined nitli the corner of liis eye, tak¬ 
ing no further part in the diversions of the 
festival, and (inite omitting to observe tlie 
furtive glances exchanged betivcen his daugh¬ 
ter and KIbon, wlio lurked in the vicinity. 

Presently Alexis, wlio had been ovei- 
wlvclmcd by ll'e gveclings of old acquaint¬ 
ances and playmates, returned to his uncle’s 
party. Ilestarled atsight ol thoEnglishnmn. 

“How nowl" ho exclaimed; “you. hove, 
my good sir? By what chance?’’ 

The stranger evidently sliared the young 
man’s surprise at their meeting. Hastily 
quitting his seat, he took Alexis by the arm, 
and led him out of tlio throng. At a short 
distance olT, but out of .all eai-shot, Wirtigsaw 
tliem w.alking up and down, the Englishman 
talking and gesticulating with great earnest¬ 
ness, Alexis listening with smiling attention, 
'i’iie liosl of tile Bc.ar sat in deep tlioughl, his 
eyes riveted upon the Englishman. 

“ Caleb,” he suddenly demanded of the old 
waiter, who was iiudsteniag bis larynx witli 
a inng of cider, " Caleb, how came yon gen¬ 
tleman to onr hostelry?” 

“On horseback, Jlaster Wirtig,” tcidied 
Caleb, mnstcring up his reminiscences of the 
Tales of my Tjamllurd, “on a gallant b.ay geld¬ 
ing. His honor wore spalteriiaslies, sncli as 
they wear to Imnt tlie fox, 1 believe, in his 
country. Ills cane hung from his button; 
and if it so please ye, Jlaster Wirlig, I will 
doscriho his Imrse furniture as well as my 
poor old memory will pei init.” 

“Enough!” said iVirlig, impatiently. 
“Whence comes tiie traveller, and wliitlier is 
he bound?” 

Caleb shrugged his slionhiers. 

“'Has he wrlttou liis name in the strangers’ 
hook?” 

“lie has so, Master Wii tig, after long en¬ 
treaty; for at first lie sleadfaslly refused. At 
last lie wrote it. ‘ Eel iimie see this,’ he said, 
'save your master; and let him bo discreet, 
or—’” 

“ Glorious!” intemipled Wirlig, and, in the 
joy of his !ie.irl, was near enihraclng his as- 
Imiished servant, “ I had a presentiment of 
it; hut say—his name?'’ 

Caleb looked enibai rasscd. 

“ You alone were to si'c it, Jlaster Wirtig, 
and I—^you know 1 am not very good at read¬ 
ing writing. I looked iiilo tlie hook, but—” 

“ How looked the word, fellow?” 

“ To mo it looked a good deal like a Wot.” 


“Now by St. Bonnet of Soy ton I then art 
the iliillcst knave tliat ever wore greenwpvon. 
How many lettem?” 

Caleb scratclied his head. 

“Hard to s.ay exactly; but no more than 
five, I would wager llial.” 

"Eive? Varlet, then rejoicost mo. Ile.av- 
ens! that such good fortune should be niiiio! 
linn, man, run ns you never ran before! Bid 
Jenny kill, roast ami hell I A great supper! 
Scottish cookery! The oak-table shall groan 
with its load of sack, ale and wiiiskcy. Let 
Quentin put the horses to, and fetch ns with 
the carriage. Bob Boy imisl go round to all 
the best houses, and invite the 'aelgUbots. 
Tell Bowoiia to leave the goats, and help 
Jenny ill the kilclicii. By niy lialidonie I I 
had almost forgotten. Old Edith mnstsweop 
out the ballroom, and Front-do-Bmuf put wax 
lights in the cliaiidcllcrs. Go, run, fly!” 

Caleb disaiipoared. In Ills place came a 
crowd of the innkeeper’s friends and gossijis, 

“Whatnow? Whatisiip?” w.as asked on 
all sides. And Wirtig exiilliiigly replied: 

“A feast', nhanqnetl such as the wails of 
the Bear of Br.adwnrdiiic never yet beheld. 
For they are this day honored by the presence 
of the most wcicomc guest that ever trod the 
streets of Jliifelstcin. JVine shall flow like 
water, and there’s welcome to all the world.” 

Breaking through the inquisitive thvoug, 
Wirtig hurried to meet Alexis, who was now 
retnriiing alone from his mysterious con¬ 
ference with the stranger. 

“Well?” cried the niiclo, with beaming 
connienance and expanded eyes. 

“ Well ?” coolly replied the nephew. 

“ Is it lie, or is it not?” 

“ iVho?” 

“ iVlio? Now, by the soul of St. Edward I 
thou liast sworn to drive me mad. Y’ou say 
yon have not been in Scotland? W.as it In 
Paris yon know him ? Or do yon think I .am 
hliud? Is not th-.xt WsuohieScottisii connte- 
nanco? the high cheek bones—the sharp 
gr.ay eyes—the largo nionlli, and the hold c.x- 
prcssioii ? And then the lame foot, and five 
letteix! What would yon have more?” 

“ Boally, uncle, I would have nothing more.” 

“Ohstiiiato fellow! you will explain no- 
tliiiig! Blit tlie portrait, the face, the five 
letters—your mystery Is useless—the secret is 
out—the stranger is—Scott!” 

“Scott!” cried Alexis, greatly surprised. 
“ How do you know that?” 

“ Enough 1 I know it. ’Tis tho Great 
Unknewnl Shame on you, Alexis, to try to 
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ilocclvc your uncle I Tell Ihc great man, with 
wlmin you, niiworthy that you are, liave been 
so foitiinate as to make ncQuaintanco, tlint 
Ills incognito sliall bo respected, as surc)y as 
I bear an Knglisli heart in iny bosom. By 
the rood shall iti For all Miflielslein he shall 
ha the Unknown. But I cyavchis good leave 
to celebrate his coming.” 

“ I will answer for his making no objection ” 
replied Alexis, who apparently struggled with 
some inward emotion, for his voice was trem¬ 
ulous, Iiis /ace very red, and JjIs eyes were 
steadfastly fixed on the toes of his hoots. 

“Answer for yourself, Sir Architect 1” said 
his niicio, somewliat sliarply. Then, in a 
lower and confidential tone, 'Mvlierc is the 
iimuortai genius?” he inquired. 

“Jf I mistake not,” replied Alexis, "I see 
him yonder, eating curds and pumpernickel.” 

“Ah, the great man!” ejaculated Wirtig; 
“to condescend to food so unworthy of his 
illustrious jaws. And see, he is about to fire 
ofl'lliomorlarl Engaging familiarity! Booml 
The loudest report lo-dayl The piece is 
mint*, though it cost me a tliousand florins! 
It shall he cliristoncd Walter Scott!” 

“Hush, hush I” interposed Alexis; “if you 
goon in this way, tJie ijicognito will ho iu 
danger. And he himself must not porccivo 
that you—” 

“True!” interrupted the excited Wirtig, 
clapping his liand on nis lips. “Ah, could I 
but speak Gaelic, or even English, the better 
to connnune witli the inspired bard! But ho 
]m translated Gociz von Berlichingen, so 
must inulcrstand the pure Gorman of Mlfiel- 
sioiii. But now toll me, Alexis, in strict con¬ 
fidence, how comes the first of the world’s 
poets in ourpoorvillago? Has he, perchance, 
hoard of the Bear of Bradwardinc, and of Ids 
/iuiljAd clansman, John Jacob Wirtig? Or 
decs ho seek subject for a new romance, and 
propose to place his hero at Miffeistcin, as ho 
conducted Uurwartl to Plessis-Jes-Tonrs, and 
llu! brave knight Kemietli to Palestine?” 

“ Kclther the one nor the other, my dear 
uncle, unfortunately for us,” replied Alexis, 
thoughtfully, and pausing between Ids sen¬ 
tences. “ Trusting to your discretion, and to 
Convince you of Its necessity, I will not con¬ 
ceal horn you that a great peril has brought 
llic AntJior of Waverlcy to Mifiblstoin. You 
must knowthathe hasjust published an his¬ 
torical romance, in which, availing himself of 
the novelist’s license, ho has represented 
Charlemagne and Henry the Fourth of France 
vanquished iu single combat by William 


Wallace and Bohert the Bruce. A French 
general, taking ofibnee at this, has insisted 
upon Ills retracting the statement, or fighting 
a duel with bhindcrbnsscs at six paces. Of 
course a in.an of honor c.'innot retract—” 

“Of course not! Never did Scottisli chief 

BO demean himself] I see it all. The- 

Unknown h.as shot the general, and—” 

“On the contrary, uncle. lie docs not 
want to be shv>t by the general, and Ibat is 
why he Is here, w^iere none will look for 
1dm.” 

“ What!” cried the Ivost of the Bear, taken 
very much aback; “bnt that looks almost 
like—like a weakness,unknown tohisheroes, 
who so readily hare their blades! I scarcely 
understand how—” 

“You ndsapprclieiid me,” interrupted 
Alexis; “ the baronet only asks to put off the 
duel until he lias finished a dozen novels, 
each in three volumes, which lie has in pro¬ 
gress. And as the Vandal refuses to wail—” 

“ I SCO it ah!” cried Wirtig, poiTeclly satis¬ 
fied; “the Unknown is rigid. Wliat! Iho 
base Frenchman would rob tlio world of 
twelve nmster-picces! Not so. In 'MiiVel- 
slem is safe hiding for tiie Genius of ills 
century. A/ont/oie, and to the rescue! Let 
him wrap himself iu his plaid, and fear no 
foe! I will cover him with my target, and 
my life shall answer for his! Where should 
ho find refuge, if not in the shadow of the 
Boar?” 

Weanwhile, taking advantage of WIrllg’s 
relaxed vigilance, Elben had stolen to Emily’s 
side. 

“What is the matter with your fatlier to¬ 
day?” said the lovesick attorney to his mis- 
Ivess, when Wirtig and Alexis walked aw«iy 
in the direction of the mortar, and the crowd 
that had assembled round tlio liost of the 
Beav dispersed, laughing and sliaking their 
heads. “What new crolcliet possesses iilm, 
and whence comes his extraordinary excile- 
inent and exultation?” 

Etniiy pressed her lover’s hand, and the 
tears stood in licr sentimental blue eyes, 

“ IVilliain,” she said, “I greatly fear that all 
is over with our dearest hopes. I am 
pressed with a presentiment of misfortune. 
My father is about to execute an oft-repealed 
threat. He will force me to wed another!” 

“Whom?” cried the unfortunato lawyer, 
Ills hair standing on end with alarm; “surely 
not that rattlepalo Alexis? The relationship 
is too near, and the canon forbids.” 

“ You mistake me, William,” replied Emily; 
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“I mean tlio Englishman. 5Iy fallicr'a 
strange agitation—Ills boumiless joy—certain 
liints tliat lie lias let fall—I am coiivincetl lio 
lias (liscovereil in tliis stranger some rich 
son-in-law, for whom lie hail written to 
Englainl.” 

“Yon piorco toy very licartl” iilaintively 
exclaiiiieil Elbeii. “ Unliaiipy (lay! Ac- 
cnrseil festival, (late of my last hope’s annilii- 
lation! How all tills incrrlniniit grates upon 
iiiysoiil! So might the comleinncd soldier 
foci, ntarehing to execnt'ioii to the sound of 
joyous mtisic!" 

“ Williain, William! what frightful linages!’’ 
sobbed liniily, from behind her handkerehief. 

“Itoinanec, poetry 1” continned tlie in- 
conseil attorney; “ now, iiideeil, might 1 hope 
to coniposo some tragic history, wliicli should 
thrill each re.a'der's Iieart. Hesiiair not, 
dearest Emily. Tliere is still justice upon 
earth. I will bring an action against your 
(itCher. Or perhaps—tiom Ibis to the ncir 
jeat Vteo yek Vm\o to vwNcut. talcs aval 
write volnniDS. As to yonder lame foreigner, 
J will try sonic other plan wUli him. lly the 
by, who knows if he has got a passport? I 
don’t think he has, by his looks. Kcspectablo 
people do not travel about on horseback. I 
must find out what he is, and liis name.’’ 

And Elben was moving off, to coinmenco 
his investigatioiis, but Emily detained him. 

“Such means are niiwortliy yoiir noblo 
nature, my Williain,” she said. “ In yonr 
cooler moments yon will assuredly reject 
them.” 

Elben shrugged his slioiilders. 

“At your coniiiiand,” he said, “even stern 
Themis would drop the sword. Jhit what 
c.an I do? Must 1 resort to pistol-ball or to 
prussic acid, as solo exit from my misery? 
Tliat would bo iinbnsincsslike, very inibe- 
littinga respectable attorney. Nor would it 
rescue yon from perseention.” 

“Is tliere no way out of tins labyrinth?'’ 
said Emily, pensively, apparently little appre¬ 
hensive of her lover’s resorting to suicide. 
“ No flight from the clutches of this odious 
foreigner?” 

“Flightl'’ repe.ated Elben, catching at the 
word. “ Wliat a bold ideal” 

“ Itcalize it,” said Emily, speaking low and 
very quickly. “Run away with mol’ 

The attorney started. 

“Haplusi" jio exclaimed. “Dearest, what 
do yon propose? The law punishes such an 
act. The third chapter of our criminal 
code—” 


“ Y'on have little chivalry In your nature,” 
Interrupted Emily, reproachfully. “ Yon are 
no Douglas! Leave me, tlien, to my fate. 
Alas! poor Elilily! to be thus sacrificed ere 
tliy twenty-second snniiiier has fled?” 

“Twenty-second!” cried tlio prosaic law¬ 
yer, unheeding the implied inferiority to the 
Douglas; “there is sonictliing hi that. I 
knew not you were of .age. Yon have a right 
to decline the paternal authority. That 
niters tlie c.ase entirely; Since yon leave 
completed yonr onc-and-twontieth year, an 
elopement is less perilons.” 

The lovers’ colloquy was here interrupted 
by tlie arrival of Wirtig, accoinpanied by his 
nephew and Hie Englisliinan. Tlie festival 
approached its close, and Wirtig, at last iiiiss- 
iiig his daughter, and hc.ariiig that she was 
with Elben, hurried in great alarm to seek 
her. lie was ncconipanicd in his scarcli by 
Alexis anil the lame stranger, who conversed 
in llnglisii, 

“Is tlie umkeeper mad?” hiqiiireil'tbo 
laUe.v. “ Does he want to borrow uiouey of 
me? Or what Is he (.having at?” 

“ He nieivly desires to make himself 
agreeable to yon,” I’cph'ed Alexis. 

“The devil take his agrceableness. I hate 
such fawning ways. You know the unfor¬ 
tunate motive of my visit to Miirelstein. In 
my position, conipliments and ceremony arc 
quite out of place.” 

“You must nevertheless endure tlioiii. 
They insure your safety. I-'or a few days yon 
must bo eonteiit to pass for a great man.'’ 

“Tliere is none such in my family.” 

“No matter. Greatness is thrust upon 
yon. Try to persuade yourself that you arc 
the great Scottish Unknown.” 

“Never heard of him. Wliat has he 
done?” 

“ lie has written romances.” 

“ Pshaw 1 I hate your scribblers. For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t s.ay I am an iinthor.” 

“ Uiifortiitiately I have said so .already. 
For your own sake, beware of contradicting 
me. It is most uiifortiinate that you forgot 
yonr passport. If Prince Hector of Itanch- 
pfeifenhein learns that you are at Miflelsteiii, 
you are no safer here than in his capital.” 

“ Curse my hick,” growled the Eiiglisbiiian, 
between his teeth, “ and confound all siiiitiis 
and boiler-niakors 1 Had I but remained in 
old England! Tliere, if a boiler does burst, 
money and a letter in tlie paper will make it 
all right. lint the Continent is worse than a 
slave-market. No habeas corpus herd A 
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foroignor is no bettor tlian an outlaw, and if 
an accident occurs, lie has no bail but leg- 
bail.” 

“It is very wrong of the prince to be angry 
at such a Irillc. You were only within a 
hair's breadth of drowning liliu and Ids whole 
court. However, it is for you to cliooso 
whether or not I shall say who you really 
are.” 

“Xot, certainly not! To get out of this 
scrape, I would consent to pass for a Dutch¬ 
man. By all means let me be your Unknown 
fiiomV” 

“You slmll,” said Alexis, l.augbing; “but 
on one condition. Yon must assist mo to 
bring about the happiness of two deserving 
persons.” 

“Cost any money?” inquired the stranger, 
suspiciously. 

“ Not a kreuzer. A few fair words, wiiich 

i am willing. ^Vbat is lobodone? 1Vbo 
arc i )}0 persons?'''* 

"That pretty gii7 you were silting by just 
iw\\\ aiK? her/over, a worthy young man.” 

“ But I do uol know him." 

“Xoi necessary.” 

“lYhaleveryou like, if it costs me neitlior 
liberty nor money. Though I would give ail 
the nuHiey in my pocket for a scrap of pass¬ 
port. Cursed Coutiucut! In iny country, 
we don't know such tilings. Had I only— 
but in my haste to escape the gendarmes, I 
forgot everything.” 

It was at this point of tlie convcisalion, 
c.avned on in EnglKh, and therefore unintel¬ 
ligible to Wirtig, lliat llic innkeeper pounced 
upon his daughter and iicr lover. 

“ How now, allorncy 1” ho exclaimed; 
“what moans this? By St. Julian of Avene)! 
who ponuiued yon to walk with my daugh¬ 
ter? Tcic Die.u! let it be for the lastUmel 
I trust tliec not, attorney. But this is a Iiap- 
py day, and you shall not bo oxcluded from 
tlic banquet in honor of our distingulslied 
visitor. Yon will he welcome at the Bear of 
Bradwardinc. And ivhat you there sliall sec 
and licar will quickly rid you of your projii- 
dices against—” 

Alexis trod on tlio foot of his garrulous 
uncle. Blhen looked daggers at the English¬ 
man. Emily smiled and sighed. 

“ Xow, your lordship, if it so ple.aso ye,” 
qnolh Wirtig, in huge delight, “ we will re¬ 
turn to my peer house. The suu vs below 
the horizon, and the evening dews might en¬ 
danger your precious health. My forgetful 


Caleb h.as assuredly forgotten to send us the 
carriage.” 

am ready," replied the stranger. “I 
have had enougli and to spare of your rocket 
practice, and your music vnakes my head 
ache.” 

” The bagpipes are certainly pleas.anter to 
the ear,” salil Wirtig, submissively, “and I 
am grieved tliat I forgot to command Caleb’s 
attention wiili tliem. Pardon the omission. 
At the house, things shall be belter managed. 
Amy, entoriain .Sir Wal—” 

A crusliitig application of Alexis’s bnot- 
liocl to Wirtig's leiiderest toe, suhstilnled an 
exclainaiion of agony for the second syllable 
of the forbidden name. The Englishman 
olTercd Emily Iiis arm, and a signal from her 
father compelled its acceptance. By the light 
of torches, and preceded by a baud of vuusic, 
the Miflblsleiwm noiv n/ovoP m hmg pr<?- 
cc5S)(m ')iowo\Ynr()s, Forming a sort of 
For the stranger, wtio was iv\ Cvowt, aW.vwded 
by U'lillgaud lexis. Tlve allorncy marched 
close boliiud, glavvt^g like a i)ye)»a at Ids snp- 
pO'Cd rival. Amidst the cracking of fuc- 
works and the reports of guns and pistols, 
the procession readied the town, and a con¬ 
siderable number of Ibe men went direct to 
the hotel of the Bear—some eager to profit 
by the gr.atuitous good cheer, and others yet 
more desirous to ascertain its motive. Of 
this, however, most of Wvvtvg's guests were 
by tin's time aware. Buniors will arise in 
Binall towns ns in largo cities; and thus it 
was that at Min'dsleiii twenty busy tongues 
wliispered the presence of Ibe ('fre.at Un* 
known. At the Bear, Wirtig's liberal in¬ 
structions had been zealously executed. 
Caleb, Bowena, Jenny, Eront-de-BaMif, and 
the rest of the household, had done their 
duty. The \ablc was loaded with English 
and ScoUish delicacies; the portrait of the 
Great Utiknown—its frame adorned with 
lamps of many colors—stared soiiiewhat 
wildly, but upon the whole, hcuovoleutly, 
from the wall, douhiloss well satisfietl to .^eo 
its original doing ample honor to tlie repast. 
The appetites of the otlicr guests, which un- 
gratifiod curiosity miglit liave damped, wore 
sharpened by a confidential coimimnication 
from tlio host of the Bear. 

^Notwithstanding his nephew’s injunctions 
to secrecy, Wirtig could not refrain froni ex¬ 
hibiting to his friends, before they sat down 
to supper, and of course in the slriclest con¬ 
fidence, the name of tV. Scott, inscribed on 
the last page of the strangers’ book. There 
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Was no niistaliiiig tlie characters, blotted and 
Blrangely formed tbongb tlicy were. Great 
Were lUc awe. aud teveccuce wUU wldcU tlio 
Jlin'elsteincrs contemplated the stranger, 
Wlio, for bis part, g.ave bis ebief attention to 
^lis supper. lie bolted beefsteaks, redvteed 
fowls to skeletons, and poured down, with 
iiilinito gusto, bumper after bumper of ISiir- 
^uudy and Iloelibeimer. llie guests re- 
in.irked with .admiration that be avoided, 
HonlHlcss will) ,a view to tbo preservation of 
his iiieagnito, the Seottisb drinks ami (ffsiics 
tbal adorned Ibc board. He affected disgust, 
fit a Miffelstcin baggis, and neglected tbe 
Wbiskey bottle for tbo wines of Franco and 
Germany. Once bo was observed to smile as 
lie glanced at bis portrait, and it was inferred 
that bo was amused at tbo badness of tbo 
Ukouess, wbicb certainly did little credit to 
tbo artist. But bo made no remark, e.vcept- 
ing that, tbe next moment, bo requested bis 
bcigbbor to pass bim adisb of pork with plum 
sauce. 

IVirtig’s discretion was far from equalling 
tbat of tbo Unknown. Seated beside bis 
lionovcd guest, in Uio joy of Ids bcarl bo 
overwbclmed him with compliments, mado 
conriifcss aihisions to bis works .and ganius, 
«nd kept bis glass coustautiy fuii. Tlie 
stranger let bim talk on, and answered 
nolbing, or only by monosyllables. In pro- 
poniou to tbo flattery and attentions lavished 
by IVirtig, were the sadness and siillomiess of 
KIben tbo attorney. He bad arrived later 
tlian tlie other guests. Seated at one end of 
tbe table, bo looked Medusas at the 
Unknown. 

“What tbiidc you, nephew,” said IVirtig, 
aside, “ if 1 were to send for Amy aud bev 
harp to entertain onr illustrious visitor? 
Tlie b.agpipes lie lias forbidden.” 

“An excellent tboiiglil,” replied Alexis; 
“but it cannot be, for Caleb tells me tliat my 
coitsin has relkcii to her ,a))artment, com- 
piainiiigof.a violent headache.’ 

“Jlero woman’s fancies!” grumbled the 
fatlier. “Amy is no Dio Vernon. Did tlie 
girl but know wliom our roof tins day 
sbellers—St. George of Burgundy! bow 
gladly would slio come! Dow warm would 
bo lier weleonio of Idm slie is bound to love 
and reverence!” 

Elben ovorlicard t'lese last words, and 
smiled a grim smile. Owing to ids lardy ar¬ 
rival and mental prcoccupatioii, lie was uu- 
aware of tlie real motive of tlio attentions 
paid to tlio stranger, and still believed liim to 


be a favored c.indidale for tlio band of Emily. 

Tlie Unknown liad flnislicd Ids imrk nml 
plums, aud was resting on Ws knife aud 
fork, 

“IVliero is Miss Amy?” said lie, at l.ast, 
looking pavtioularly tender, cilUer at Ibuugbts 
of tlie young lady or at siglit of a disli of 
liartriilges just tlicii jilaced smoking before 
Idm. Tlie Je.aloiis attorney could stand it no 
longer. Ktarliiig from iiis chair, lie riislied 
from tlie room. 

IVirtig apalaglzed for his ihiiglitcr's 
absence, and resumed bis complimentary 
strain. 

“ By our Lady of Clery, noble sir!” lie said, 
“tbe productions of your genius bavo fle- 
liglited my uiidorstaiuling, and made uiy 
lioiise to prosiier. I am under tlio greatest 
obUgatiaus to you, and my debt of gralitudo 
is doubled by tlie iioiior ol your visit, 1 pr.^y 
you to coimiiaiid me in all tilings.” 

Tlio stranger seemed cmbarrassoil by tins 
excessive lioinage. Just iiien Alexis spolto a 
few words to liiiii in Eiiglisli. Tlio Uiikiiowii 
emplied ids gl.ass, laid Ids fliigor tlionglitfiilly 
on Ins nose, and .after a miuulo's pause, 
turned to ids entertainer. 

“ Von consider yoiiiself under obligation to 
me ?" iic said. “ I take you at your won!. 
I’rove your sincerity.” 

“In inirse and person, Iiantl and lie.arf, 
comniaiul me,” cried IVirtig, “ Lord of (lie 
Isle.s and most lionoral le baronet. Do yon 
lack iiioiioy? IVliat I liave is yours. Do 
yon desiie prolectioii from tlie lilondlldlsly 
Vreiicbman? In my liimse you sliail find 
siieltcr. In your defeiiee, I and mine will 
don tartan, gird claymore, and sliouldcr 
Loebabor axe." 

“ You are a genllemaii,” said tlio Englisli- 
niaii, looking ratlier puzzled, “ ami I tliaiik 
you for your gootl will, liiit li.ave no need of 
your money. Tito favor I would ask is not 
for iiiy.self, but for otiiers. Consent (o your 
dangliter's marriage villi (he man of her 
cboicc. A'on will do me a great pleasure.” 

“Da!” qiiotli tlie mystified IVirtig, “l!low,s 
tlie wind from tliat ipiartcr ? Tlie sly puss 
lias enlisted a powerful ally, ram/ncs Dfeii i 
’’I'is a mere trifle you ask, worsldiifiil sir. I 
liad gladly seen you tax my gratitude more 
lavgclj.” 

“ Consent witlioiit delay,” wliispcred Alexis 
to ids iniclo. “ Let not the great man tldnk 
you lie.sltate.” 

“IVitli all mylieart,” said IVirtig. “I bad 
certainly made a condition, and would gladly 
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—hut will Amy be liai^py willi tho prosaic 

allv)niL*y‘i*’’ 

Onco iiiorc the Great Unknown hnl his fiiv- 
gcT suleiimly on Ills no-;e. “ Uiidoubtoilly,’^ 
)jo said, tossing' oil' anollier bumper of Ids 
host’s best Ihivgmuly. llespoko ratlier thick, 
.Mid his eyes liad n ilxed and glassy look, 
‘•Undoubtedly,” he repealed, as if spc.'tking 
to himself. Just llien Uolob and I'ront-dc- 
lnuuf idaccd a fresh battery of bottles on table 
mid .vjdeboard. “ Upon tny soul,” added tho 
M.ranger, in Knglish, “this old tavern-keeper 
i-' a jolly fellow, and his llurgnudy is prime.” 
lie nodded oracularly, and again tilled Ids 
glass. 

“ JJsten to him!” said Alexis to his uncle, 
ulio limig upon each sound tliat issued from 
bis uUd’s lips. “ Ilopropliesies! Tlicsecond 
sight is upon him! He foretells their happi¬ 
ness. Conseul at once 

“ The second sight!’’ exclaimed Wirtig, 
reveivntl)'. “Xay, then, iii heaven’s name, 
be it as he wishes! I freely give niy consent I” 

Alexis would fain have lefl the room to 
seek rJben, and inform him of bis good for¬ 
tune; but Ids uncle would not spare him. 
The Englishman continued to imbibe the 
Ihirgundy, Ibc other guests zealously followed 
Ills example, conviviality was at its height, 
songs were sung, and the evoiiing wore on. 
Duiiiig a luimdtiious chorus, of hurrahs, 
elicited by an impromptu allusion to tho 
guest of Vim eveidug, introduced by the MUYel- 
stcin poet into a baeclianallaii ditty, Caleb en¬ 
tered the room witli an imporUint c(unite- 
nanee, and beckoned Alexis frum the taliU*. 
A foreigner, he said, who spdke imu’e I-'ieneh 
than (ix'iman, was making anxituis liujuiries 
aliout one Schott or Scott, and insisted uiioii 
K'cmg tho landlord. At first somewhat stag- 
goreil by tliis iiitelligeuee, which threatened 
(lestnietion to Ids seliemes, the ]•eady-\vitted 
r.reldteet soon Int upon a remedy. Sending 
Caleb to nniiouiiee to the stranger his mas¬ 
ter’s speedy appearance, he called M'irtig 
aside. 

"Uncle,” he said, “the moment for deci¬ 
sive action li.as arrived. Tlie French general 
is below, lie is on the track of tiie Great 
Unknown, and insists that he Is Iiere. Keep 
Ijim at bay for a while, and I will contrive the 
escape of your illustrious guest. Above all, 
parley uol with the false Frenchman.” 

"Ilal Ileaiisoant!” exclaimed the valorous 
ainl entliusiastic AVIrtig. “Is It indeed so? 
Jlelliiuks there will he cut-aud-thrust work 
ere tlic proud Norman reach his prey. ll.al 


St. Andrew! lio shall have a right Scottish 
answer. And though he were the biavest 
knight that ever put tool in stirrup—” 

“Expend not the precious moments in 
similes,” inteiru]ded Alexis. “ Kemember 
only that the man is glib of tongue, and lot 
him not mislead you by friendly lu'ofes.'ioii.s.” 

“Not I, by the soul of Ilereward!” iciilied 
IViTtig, le.aving the room. 

Alexis Imstened to the Kiiglislniian, 

“ You must be olV, my g<iod sir,” lie said. 
“A detacbmentof tlie body-guard of I’liiiec 
Hector of Uauclipfeifenheim is in inii>uil of 
you. Their otlicer is in the bouse making 
clamorous iiujuiry.” 

“The devil lie is!” cried the slrauger, v;o- 
hered by the intelligence. " What is to be 
done? The hoi>e I came ujion is tbundcred. 
Infernal country I Aceuircil steamboat! I 
cannot leave the place on fool.” 

“ Leave liie lu'U v. at any rate,” said Alexis, 
“and we will fb.-n .‘ce wlml to do. Delay 
another minute, and eseajie is inijiosiible. 
Follow me, as you love liberty and life.” 

The Eiiglblnuaii obeyed. Alexis led tlio 
way into a i»aek-idom, threw open a wlude.w, 
and .steiipi’d out upon a balcony, wlieiiee a 
flight ofstejis descended Into the gai'deii of 
the hold. This was quickly traver:ed. and 
tlictwo men reached a nnnow and sdilary 
lane, foriiied by stables and garden walls, and 
close to the outGiiils of tlie town 'IVii jx'iees 
oiY stood a po.;tcha’k:e, the door ojien and tho 
steps down. 

"Now then, sir,” said tlie diiver, in a 
sleepy voice, as they approached his vehicle. 
“Jump ill. No time to lose,” 

"How fortunalel” said the Eiigli.-bnian; 
“ here is a cavviage.” 

“ Hut not for you, is it ?” said Alexis. 

The Engli.-hmaii laughed, and clapjH'd his 
hand oil Ids pock«‘t. 

“EYeiyllnng for money. Drive on. pos¬ 
tilion, and at a gallop. A double iriuhnUl for 
yon,” 

And he jumped into the vehicle, which in¬ 
stantly di-ove olf, and had disappeared vouml 
a corner before Alexis, astonished liv tin? Mid¬ 
denness of the proceeding, had time to ri'cip- 
rocate the farewell .shouted to Idni by tlie fu¬ 
gitive. He was about to reenter Dm* garden, 
when a man came running down the lane. It 
was Elben. 

“ IIow now, AVilliam,” cried Alexis, “what 
do you here?” 

“ The postchaise,” cried the attomey, 
“ where is it?” 
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“ The postchaisc—was il for you?” 

“ To be sure.’' 

“It has just driven off with the English¬ 
man.” 

“With the Eiiglislmiiiu!” gasped Elben. 
“ Destnicl ion! Anil Emily in it 1” 

“Emily* my cousin! Tlie devil 1 ^^Tiatdo 
you mean?” 

“Alexis, you are my friend—with you I 
need not dissendile. Tliat carriage was to 
bear me and Emily from my father’s tyranny. 
I jint her into it ten minutes ago. She in- 
si ted I should be armed, and I returned for 
tlicse!'* 

And, throwing open his cloak, he exhibited 
a Iiair of enormous horse jiistols, and a rapier, 
wliieli, from its antiipiated fashion, niiglit 
have lielonged to a contemporary of tlie (ircat 
riiMlurick, 

“ And whilst you wore arming,” cried the 
inoonlgll)le Alexis, convulsed with laughter, 
“ the ( Jroat Unknown ran off with your bride. 
Well, yon may rely he will not take her far. lie 
is in loo great haste to e.scape, to encumber 
liinn-elf with baggage. And you will be spared 
a journey, for my uncle no longer opposes 
your marriage.” 

At that moment the garden door opened, 
and Emily stood before tliem. No sooner bad 
tbe nnnnniic damsel sent her knight to arm 
himself, than she remembered an indispensa¬ 
ble condition of an elopement, wbieb she bad 
forgotten to observe, and hurried back to her 
aparUnenl, to leave upon her table a line ad- 
dre.ssed to her father, deprecating bis wrath, 
and 1 leading the irresistilde force of love. A 
few words Troin Alexis gave her and Elben the 
joyful a'*i:nrnnco that no obstacle now barred 
Ibcir union. 

On reentering tbe inn, Alexis encountered 
a Erencli equerry of Vrince Hector of Ihiucb- 
pfeilenbeim, who at once recognized him ns 
his sovereign’s newly appointed architect. 

“All! Mon.'ikiiv /'vlir/n7cc/c,” be ex¬ 
claimed; “ bow delighted I am to meet with a 
sane man. The people here arc stark mad, 


and persist in knowing nothing of Scott, the 
engineer. I know very well he is here. Tell 
the drunken dog that the prince forgi^'es liim. 
I have ordered his baggage to be sent liitlier, 
and liere is money for his expenses. The 
prince never seriously intended to visit upon 
iiim the fault of his bad macbincry.” 

Alexis undertook to transmit Prince Hec¬ 
tor's bounty and pardon, and was enabled to 
take bis uncle tbe joyful inlolllgence (but the 
bloodthirsty French general had departed in 
peace. 

Elben and Emily were married. Alexis for¬ 
warded the property of tbe Great Unknown, 
and soon afterwards left Miflelstoin. ^Yirtig 
Wfmdered to bear nothing more of bis illus¬ 
trious visitor and benefactor, when one day 
a lettcrnjaebedliiin, bearing the London post¬ 
mark, and scrawled in execrable German. Its 
contents were as follows: 

“Dkau Sin,—Once more back in Old 
England, winch I ought never to have left, I 
remit you the enclosed note in diselia gc ol 
my reckoning. Ecforc this, you will doubtless 
have discovered who your Great Unknowii 
really was, ami that bis business Is with jus- 
tons and paddlowbeels, not with novels and 
romances, ^{y best regards to lluit merry fel¬ 
low Alexis, and to your sentimental littia 
daughter. And you, iny comical old friend, 
have my best wishes for your welfare and 
prosperity. Wiuma-m Scott.*’ 

WhcnWirtig bad read this ejnstle, he re¬ 
mained for some time plunged in Ibongbt. 
From that day forward bo left off novel-read¬ 
ing, and attended to bis business; called 
Cal(d) Tobias; escliewcd bagpiping and Scot¬ 
tish cookery; coirigned jdaid-enrtains,oaken 
.sideboards and portraits of liie Gicat tJn- 
Icnown to the lumber-i-oom. And before llio 
new year arrived, tbe Hlessed Hear of Urad- 
wardine had disappeared from the door, and 
the thirsty wayfarer miglit once more drijik 
his glass by tbe light of thejolly old Star. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WICKLOW. 

BY ARTIIUB L. MESEBVE. 


Wiiv I loft the filthy and gloomy oflice of 
JIossi'.-!. 13ite & Tear, “Attorneys and Counsel¬ 
lors at Law/’ as tlieir legend read, and where 
I liad acted in liic caimcity of clerk for the 
jtast dozen years, was for a two-fold reason. 
Tlie lii'st was, iny health was beginning to 
fail, from too close application to iny business, 
and llie old doctor, who had been in our 
family for years, declared that I must Itave 
country air, and plenty of it, before 1 could 
hope to be better; and the other was, I 
wanted to pay a visit to inyold friend and 
clium at school, Tom Jones, whom I had 
seen but once since I had entered the employ 
of Messrs. Bite & Tear. These reasons being 
deemed sufiiciont by my employers, I was 
granted a leave of absence for a couple of 
months, and throwing together a modest 
amount of apparel I sallied'forth for tlie 
dejud, and was soon whirling along towards 
the place of my destination. 

1 had learned that the train did not run 
nearer to Wicklow than half a score of miles; 
but I was told, on hom'd, that I should find a 
conveyance at the little wayside station 
which would take mo there, and therefore I 
fedt somewhat disappointed, when I stepped 
on the lonely, unsheltered platform, to find 
that I was monarch of all I surveyed, there 
not being a road, or a human habitation in 
sight. 

A cross-road led away into what seemed to 
bo the heart of a wilderness, but which ouc 
to take, the right or the loft, was more than 
I could possibly conjecture. In my uncer¬ 
tainty and doubt, I blamed myself for not 
having written Tom to meet mo at the sta¬ 
tion, as he would gladly have done, but tlien 
I wanted to take him by surprise. In one 
thing I had succeeded, and that was in sur¬ 
prising myself, for I had not the least idea 
that such a wild, wilderness-looking place 
could be found before the end of a day’s ride 
from the Ilitb. 

I was just on the point of adopting that 
method which all lost travellers are supposed 
to put in practice, that of setting up a stick 
and bending my steps in the direction which 
it fell, when, much to my relief, I heard the 
clatter of wheels, and a loud voice, apparently 


addressed to the beast it§ owner was driving, 
and in a moment more a rough-looking team 
appeared coming down the road, and in a 
little time it had driven round to the platform 
with a flourish. 

“ Going to Wicklow?” he asked, as betook 
me in at a glance, and picked up the small 
mail-bag, wliich, up to this lime, had been 
lying all unnoticed at my feet. 

I replied in the anirmativc. 

“Get aboard, then, aint got no lime to lose. 
Most lialf an hour behind time, and Old Mail- 
keys, at Wicklow, will be as mad as a hornet 
if I’m late. Anybody would think he was 
post-master general by the aiJ S he puts on.” 

I meekly obeyed this rather imi)erative 
.suinimms, took my place on the seat with 
liiiii, and away wc went towards Wicklow at 
a round pace. 

The country was wild nearly all the way 
there, and my companion was by no means 
communicalivo, answering my questions by 
tin* shortest possible answers. Once only did 
he seem inclined to.open his mouth, and that 
was wlicn our journey was nearly over, and 
my attention had been attracted by an old, 
dil ipidated and apparently deserted liouse, 
standing in a dark grove of cedars a little 
hack fi’o!n the roadside. I inquired who 
liveti there, and he replied, witlra sharp look 
in my face: 

“ Nt)hody.” 

“Why not?” 

“ It’s liaunted.” 

“By what?” 

“A ghost, to he sure,” he answered, with 
another glance into my face. 

“ Of whom ?” I went on. 

“ Of a man who was murdered there ten 
years ago, or thereabouts.” 

“Why does he walk?” was my next 
question. 

iMy driver looked at me as though iny 
question astonished him. 

“ What makes ghosts come back anyway?” 
he said, answering my question by asking 
anotlier. 

“ I don’t believe they do,” I answered. 

“ But why do people hereabouts say this 
house Is haunted?” 
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“ Because of the lights and noises seen and 
heiwil here on tlavk nights, and of the blood¬ 
stain on the kitchen floor.” 

“Where the formerowiierof the house was 
killed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What of it? Anything more than a dark 
stain, as is usually the case where human 
blood is spilt upon wood?” 

“ Yqs, mncli more. On certain nights, 
when tlie ghost walks, and also during tlie 
day hefore, the dark stains upon the floor 
turn to a blood-red, as though blood had been 
but just spilt there.” 

“ That can hardly bo. People who think 
they witness this miracle have to draw largely 
on their imagination, and allow their eyes to 
deceive them.” 

“ There is no chance for your being deceived. 
It is there as plain as the nose on your face. 
But yonder is Wicklow.” 

He pointed to the village lying some half 
mile away on a slight elevation. This turned 
the topic of our conversation, and the haunted 
house Wtis not again recurred to. 

I gave Tom a genuine surprise, as I had in¬ 
tended to, and he was glad to sec me, as I 
knew he would be. 

One day I said to him, the thought sudden¬ 
ly occurring to my mind: 

“What is it, Tom, about that haunted 
house over yonder? The driver told mo 
sometliing about it the other d,ay as wc came 
along.” 

My friend looked grave. 

“I Iiardltonow what to tell you,” ho said. 
“People tlm live over yonder say that’tho 
house is haunted, and I must confess that 1 
have seen things there that I canuot account 
for.” 

“Yon, Tom ?” 

“ Yes, I myself. You may think that I am 
flmllsh and smile if you will, but I have seen 
things there that cannot rationally bo 
explained.” 

“ What are they, Tom?” 

“ Probably the same as the driver told you, 
though I have seen none of the lights or 
hoard tho sounds; but I have seen the blood¬ 
stain when it was almost as dark as ink, and 
then again when it was a light crimson—like 
fresh blood. How this should be I doubt if 
you can explain.” 

I could not. The most I could do was to 
say that he must be mistaken. That his eyes 
had played him false, and that the change in 
the blood-stalu was owing to the manner in 


which the light fell upon it. But he would 
not be coiwiuced; neitUev Nvovdd I, 

One morning Tom was called away. He 
was going to a town some twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, and would not return until late in the 
night, perhaps not until liie next day. lie 
invited me to go ^Yith him, but 1 declined. 1 
liad a project of my own on foot. I meant to 
pay a visit to tbo haunted house, and 1 did 
not want Tom to know of it. So his absence 
was tlie cliance I coveted. 

Tom took an early start, but 1 did not; I 
had less than a mile and a half to go, .and I 
was in no hurry. So I lingered about the 
house, making company for Tom’s mother 
until nearly the middle of the forenoon. 
Then I took down Tom’s rifle, and, with the 
remark that I was going out shooting for au 
hour or two, I left the house. 

I promised to be back by noon, in season 
for dinner, so, once out of sight of the window 
wlieie I had left. Tom’s mother sewing, I in¬ 
creased my pace to a smart walk, and in a 
half hour’s time I stood in front of, ami 
curiously contemplating, the haunted house. 

There was nothing very peculiar about it 
to distinguish it from other old houses that 
had been deserted for a number of years. It 
had the same lonesome, weathor-boafon, 
deserted appearance that all such old buiM- 
ings liave, and as there was no one to stay 
the ravages of time, it was fast going to deeaj'. 
Beneath the eaves the swallows had built 
their nests, and were flying busily to and fro 
in the sunlight. They, at least, were not 
afraid of the blood-stain, or tho ghostly sights 
and sounds that came sometimes from 
within. 

The front door was fastened, so I could not 
cflect an entrance there, and I clambered 
over a dilapidated fence and went round to 
the backside, in search of another entrance. 
Here I found one, and the door, instead of 
being fastened, I found standing open a foot 
or more. 

I may as well confess that I paused for a 
moment before I‘ went in. I in.ay as well, 
also, own up, that I caught myself listening to 
catch some sound that might come from witli- 
In. But all was as still as death; so I pushed 
open the door and entered. 

I found myself in a sort of back hall, or 
entry, from which a door opened upon cither 
side. One of these rooms, I reasoned, must 
be the kitchen, and in it 1 should find the 
token of the tcn iblo deed which had helped 
give the house its bad repute. 
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I turned to the left, and pushed open the 
door. A glance about the room showed me 
that it was the kitchen. So I was standing 
in the room where a murder liad been com¬ 
mitted, in the years tliat had passed. 

I must confess that 1 did not give the sur- 
roniidings more than a passing glance. My 
eyes, almost in spite of myself, 1 found were 
sweeping tl»c floor, ami tliey were not long in 
rosfing upon the blood-stain. There it was, 
aljout half way from the hroad open fireplace 
to the sink on the opposite side of tlie room, 
ami, what was more, it was of a blood-red, as 
tliougli the life fluid had been spilled there 
ten iniimtcs before. 

This I had not expected, notwithstanding 
the story wliicli Tom had told. I did not be¬ 
lieve that the blood-stain could cliaiige its 
color, but licre was the proof right before my 
eyes. I knew that it could not have retained 
it from the first; therefore what could it 
mean? Wliat I had before learned now 
llaslied upon my mind. The blood-stain 
turned only to a crimson when there was to 
be a new maiiifcstallon. To-night, then, the 
gliost would walk again. 

heaving the kitchen, and the stain, which 
wiiulil rivet my eyes in spite of all that I 
could do, I walked over the rest of the house. 
DuL 1 made no new discoveries there. To all 
appearances the house had not been disturbed 
since the family oftlie murdered man moved 
out of it. After examining every room, 1 
ventured down into the cellar. I will heje 
acknowledge that I had hesitated a moment 
before doing so, but I went, and there I made 
a discovery. 

Near wlicre the stairs descended there was 
an angle in tlie wall, and near It a cellar win¬ 
dow, and it clianced, at this time of day, the 
sunligiit fell tiiroiigh it, and rested on the 
earth beliiiid the step, and there it revealed 
an object which at once attracted my atten¬ 
tion. It was notliing more or less than a tin 
basin half full of newly-mixed red painil 

In a inbmeut light (lashed upon my mind, 
and I sprang up the steps two at a time, and 
rushed straight for the blood-stain, where I 
kmdt down and drew my hand across it, an 
act which I would not have done ten minutes 
biifoie. I raised my hand, and saw that it 
Wits stained by some red substance. It was 
not the gore of the murdered niau that lay 
thereon; but red paint, like that in the basin 
below stairs. 

In a moment the trick was all plain to me. 
Ghosts would have no need of this device, but 


human beings might. Wliencver the old 
stain was repainted, then some sort of a band 
assembled tiierc, who, for reasons of their 
own, did not care to liavc company, or too 
much light thrown upon their operations; 
hence this device of theii's which had proved 
so eflicacious. 

I was not long in making up my mind to 
solve this mystorj’, whicli had puzzled (he 
good people of Wicklow so lf)ng. I would 
pass the night there and see what it brought 
ibrtli. 

A glance at my watch showed me that it 
was nearly twelve, and that Tom's mother 
would soon have dinner in readiness, for the 
good woman would have considered it almost 
the unpardonable sin if tlic noontide repast 
was not ready wlien the “sun was sqftare in 
the window,” as she always went by that 
when it was fair. 

IVlieii 1 got back, minus game, the good 
woman rallied mo somcwliat on my want of 
luck; and then I told her of luy wisit to the 
haunted house, but not of tbe lliscoveries I 
had made there. Tins part I kept to myself, 
ns did I, also, the dotcrniinatiou I had fornted 
of sttcnding the night there. When at sunset 
I imparted this information to her, the good 
woman received it almost with artVight, and 
begged me not to do it, hut I answered her 
tliat my mind was fully made up oil this 
point, and begged her not to impart my in¬ 
tentions to any one unless it was Tom, should 
he return. This she promised, and as soon 
as the sun went down I set out upon tny 
self-imposed task. 

When 1 arrived at the deserted house I 
found everything quiet,’ and as I had left it; 
and, entering the kitchen, I stowed myself 
away in a small closet opening therefrom, the 
door of wliich I left open a little way, so that 
I could command a view of the floor by which 
1 liad entered, and also of that which led to 
the cellar bcneatli. Thus ensconced, I waited, 
witli what patience I could, for any develop¬ 
ment winch might lake place. 

Slowly the minutes dragged themselves 
along. An hour went by, and still all was 
as silent as death. Another hour was well 
told, and then I began to grow impatient. 
Would those for whom I was looking never 
come? At last I heard a footfall outside the 
door. Instinctively I placed my hand upon 
the revolver I carried in my pocket. Would 
I have occasion to use it? 

The footstep sounded closer, and at last it 
was on the threshold. The door was pushed 
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open, and a footfall sounded in the entry. 
Then there came another, and I was aware 
that two men were standing in the room. 

I heard them moving along the floor, and 
tlien the scratching of a match. It gave a 
pi omiso of burning, and then went out, and 
nn impatient voice exclaimed: 

“ I)~n the match. Give me another, Jim, 
this is gone ont.” 

The voice soniulod familiar. Surely I had 
hoard it since 1 had come to Wicklow; but 
wlnMC I could not bring to mind. 

Tlie next rnatcli did its duty, and commu¬ 
nicated its blaze to tlie candle wliich one of 
the men held, and in a little time it was 
burning clearly, diflusing a bright light about 
the apartment. It revealed the faces of tho 
two men to me and as I gazed upon one of 
them, I was no longer in doubt as to whore I 
liad heard his voice before. It was the driver 
of the express wagon who had taken me from 
llie depot, and who liad first given me tho 
liUtory of the house in which we now stood. 
It was ho who had addressed his companion 
ns “ .Mm,” and now they both moved along to 
the spot which had possessed such fascina¬ 
tion in my eyes until 1 had solved the mystery 
connected with it. 

.Jim held tho candle above it, moving it to 
and fro, but taking caro to sliade the blaze 
witli his hand, so that it might not shine out 
too brightly through the windows. 

“Do you know wliethcr anyone has been 
liere to-day, Sam?” asked the one who liad 
not before spoken. 

“Yes,ono^uve; that chap 1 brought over 
from tbe depot t’other day was in here this 
forenoon.” 

I gave a start of surprise. How did he 
know this? Ihad my movements been 
watched, and, if so, did they not know that I 
was even then secroteil somewhore about the 
Iiouse ? 

“ lie here! Tlicn he must be a detective, 
as wo thought he was, in the first place,” said 
the Ollier, in evident alarm. 

“ No, I don’t think he is,” returned my 
driver. “ I’ve made all sorts of inquiries, .and 
I have found that lie is really an old friend of 
Tom Jones’s, and that prying his nose into 
Ollier folks’ affairs aint in his line; but if he 
makes it so, he had better not have come to 
Wicklow, that’s all,” 

“So I say,” rcplitul the other, omphatically; 
“ we’ve too good a thing herg to be blowed on 
if we can help it.” 

“You arc right, (here, Jim; but let us go 


down. The rest of the boys will be along 
soon.” 

I held my breatli as tbe two villains passed 
along to tbe cellar door, which I had left 
standing open, and descended tlie stairs leav¬ 
ing the old kitchen again in total darkness, 

^Yhat was their errand below? I asked 
myself this question, and at once resolved 
that I would find out if possible. Noiselessly 
I glided out from the closet and felt iny wiy 
along to tho cellar door, where I paused and 
listened. A faint light came up from belt)^Y, 
and tho hum of distant voices. 

Silently I descended the stairs. Wlien I 
reached the bottom I found myself in total 
darkness. The light h.ad disappeared, and 
the Imni of voices had ceased. 

What had become of tliern? It seemed as 
tliougli tbe earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

Suddenly I lieard a sound above my head; 
others of the gang wore crossing the kilclit'n 
floor towards the entrance to the cellai’, and 
in a moment more they would bo coming 
down upon me. 

Hastily I crept inhcnealUthe stairs, knock¬ 
ing over tlie basin of paint, with one hand 
and dashing its couteuls over my hands and 
face. Once under tho stairs there was plenty 
of room, and I drew myself nj> into as small 
a compass as possible against the wall, and 
with iny liand upon my revolver w’aitcd for 
wlmt the next minutes would bring forth. 

Tramp, tramp, above iny bead, sounded 
tbe footsteps, and by tlicin I was assured tliat 
three more had entered tho collar, and were 
groping their W’ay about in the darkness. 
Suddenly a voice exclaimed impatiently; 

“ Why don’t the boys show that light? I 
shall brc.ak my neck over.something that may 
he lying about here.” 

“Give the signal and they will show it!” 
said another. 

A sharp, short W’histlc cut the air like a 
knife, and it liad not died away before a door 
in tbe w’all, wlilch liad escaped my notice on 
my previous visit, was thrown open and a 
bright light flashed ont, revealing a room of 
considerable dimensions beyond, in which 
were tables and benebos ranged about. Tim 
light was too brilliant to proceed from a 
talhw caudle, for itlighted up the cellniMYllh- 
onf, revo.aling the forms of the three men 
distinctly, and had either of thcm.chanced to 
liavc turned their heads they must have, seen 
me crouching beneath the stali-s. Ihit as 
luck would have it they did not, but passed 
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at oncG into the further apartmetit, closing 
the door behiiu! thciu, leaving me in tlai kiiess 
nioio profound than bofoi’e. 

TJirice was this repeated, and I had seen 
ten men enter the secret cliainber. Then 
came a long interval, which convinced me, at 
last, that they had all arrived who would be 
there that night. I reflected upon , what 
sliDuld be my next move. 

To attempt to pry any further into their 
inysteiies that night, I thought, would avail 
me nothing and it might get me into diflicul- 
ti*.‘s. I liad learned enougli alreacty to forever 
lay the ghost in (he haunted house, and to 
bring a pack of villains to justice. Tliat they 
ucre a gang of base coiners, or counterfeiters, 
I had not the least doubt, and I felt that it 
would be my duty to unearth them to the 
authorities. 

1 felt considcr.ablc interest in the discoveries 
I had made, and I know that 1 should be the 
lion of Wicklow for the next seven days at 
least. People would say to one another: 

“There goes the man who laid (he ghost,” 
and I should also be an object of interest to 
the young ladies in the church the next 
Sabbath. At (hat moment I felt myself quite 
a hero, but it suddenly occurred to me that I 
should remember the old adage “not to crow 
uiitii you are out of the u'oods.” I Iiad 
forgotten that. 

I now came back to my immediate snr- 
roniHliiigs, and reflected on what I should do 
next. Should I remain where I was, and see 
them emerge from their don and take their 
departure, or should I leave at once, and re¬ 
turn to Tom’s mother, while the coast was 
clear? 

I docidtul upon the latter, and was about to 
crawl out from my lading-pfaco, when I 
lieard footsteps again in the kitchen. More 
of them were criming, so I shrank back into 
my corner to uinicj's lljeir descent. 

The footsteps went round tlie room and at 
last came to tlie cellar door, whei’e iJioy 
paused for a nioinent, while a light, as from a 
lantern, flashed down the stairs. Then the 
footsteps began .slowly to descend. I counted 
them one by one until they reached the 
bottom, and the new-comer stood close to, 
but with his back towards me. In one haiul 
he carried a common lantern, and as ho 
moved away from the foot of the stairs, I 
thought that his figure looked very familiar. 

He held the lantern up as he went round, 
and from Ids motions I could not help decid¬ 
ing that he was a stranger to the spot, and 


not a member of the gang beyon<I the wall. 
At last his steps broiiglit him close to the 
door, through wldoli I ha<l seen (lie memhers 
of the gang iniss; and at this instant his 
face was turned by chance for a moment to¬ 
wards me, and I plainly saw his features. It 
was my friend, 'rom Jones. 

I hardly checked myself in time to prevent 
giving utterance to an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise at beholding him, for I had not sup¬ 
posed lliat he luul returned. Put here ho 
was ill the flesh, and 1 knew his errand at 
once. Ills mother Iiad told Idm where I had 
gone, and he had come in search ol’ me. 

I was about to call out to him iii a low 
tone, but before I could do so he had seen tlie 
door, and, evidently with the intention of 
entering, he placed ins hand upon the latch 
and finding it fastened ho gave it a violent 
shake. It produced no result, so lie gave it 
another, and the next moment It flew open, 
revealing nothing but a dark void beyond. 

Taking a step forward, despite the low 
warning I gave him, he held his lantern out, 
that its light might show his way, but in a 
moment more it was daslicd from his hands 
and all was total (larkricss. 

“Villains, unhand mo,” I heard Tom cry; 
then there «-as a short stniggio, followed by a 
blow and a lieavy fall, and tJicn all was stilJ. 

Poor Tom! Had they taken his life, and I 
•close by, witlioiit lifting a band toprovontit? 
I heard the door shut Lo with a clang, and 
then all was still. 

• Wliat should I do? Should I fly to his as¬ 
sistance, and with my simple arm combat the 
whole gang and try to save lits life? or should 
I make thebestof my way out of the accursed 
spot, and run to the village and give the 
alarm? For a moment I was undecided. 
Either way it seemed tliat Tom’s life was at 
stake. 

At last I formed the resolution to go for 
help, and was just edging my w.ay out from 
beneath the stairs, when the iloor of the 
secret apartment was again thrown open, and 
the brilliant light which I had seen before 
flashed out. 

Hastily I fell back against the wall, fearing 
that I should be discovered; and there I lay 
holding iny breath, while three or four of the 
gang went peering about the cellar and up 
through the house seeking for any compan¬ 
ions which Tom might Iiave brought with 
him. At last they were apparently satisfied 
that lie came alone, and returned to their 
den, leaving me undiscovered. 
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No sooner was tlic door shut, than, having 
c^vaugD4 ray mbid as to Itic course of pro¬ 
cedure, I einorged from my huling-place, and 
crejrt noiselessly up tlio stairs, across tlio 
kitcUeu, out into tlw opevi afv. 

Hero, in the tiuck stirulrhcry wliich grerv 
close to the lioilso, I secreted myself, and 
tliera remained luottouloss, uutU I covmtcd 
as many leave tlie Iiouse .as I liad seen enter 
tlio cellar. Then wlieii I had given them a 
chance to get well clear of the premises, I 
reentered the Iioiisc, and hastened down to 
the cellar to hear if possible the fate of Tom. 
I carried with me a rusty iron bar wliich I 
had stiiniWcd iiiion outside, willi irliicli I 
meant to break in tlio door, could I not open 
it in any other manner. 

¥ceVmg my w.ay to the floor, winch d tried 
and found securely fastened, I placed my ear 
to the crevice and listened intently. At first 
1 Ivewvd tvoVWwg, imd Wien n sound fett upon 
my ear ■which I was sure was a groan. 

“ Tom,” I cried, tliroiigli tlio crevice; “you 
are not dead, 1 Uo\io?” 

Another groan and tlien a faint voice said: 

“Not quite; c.an’t you get to me?” 

Sty only answer was a hlovv iipou tUe door 
willi that bar, ariotlier ami another I dealt 
upon it; till at l.ast tlio bolt iv.as broken, tlio 
door swung b.ack, and I ruslied into the secret 
cliamber. 

“ Tom, where are you ?” I cried. 

“Here,” said a voice, at my feet; and 
reaching down I encountered tlu? fico of 
Tom, wliich in another nionieiit 1 slioidd 
Iiavo put iny foot on. 

“ Thank God that yon are alive, Tom; hut 
are yon mncii Inirlf” I cried, scarcliiiig for 
Ins Iiand, tliat I miglit give it a friendly 
pcesswve, 

“ Some, I am afraid; my head don’t feel 
just rigid yet. Yon must find my Iiand tliere. 
Tlio villains liava fastened tUeiw behhid me, 
and my legs arc hound too.” 

“The r.ascals! but tliey sliall sulTor for 
tills,” I said, as willi my pocket-knife I set 
Tom free, and then lielped In'in upon bis feet, 
wiicre for a minute lie was unable to stand 
alone. Ids Iiead w.as so dizzy. 

“Le.ad iiio out of tills room. Tlie air is 
stifling. Get mo out beneath tlio stars and I 
sliall feel bettor.” 

“ Lean on mo and 1 will soon gel you 
there, Tom,” I replied; and, lialf-snpporting 
him, I led Iiim out throiigli the cellar, up over 
tha&twws, Uvvough Vho kWcheu, and so had 
him out whore the cool air could bathe 


Ids brow and bring him fairly to himself 
again. 

Ill a littie time he liad in a measure reenv- 
ored Ids streiigtii, and we liad sot out for 
hmiic. 

“ Did you reeogidzo any of tlicm, Tom?” I 
said, as we went along. 

“No, not one,” he replied. “It w.as not 
liglit enoiigii.” 

“ Wily did tlicy bind yon Iiand and fool ? 
Do you rcuienilier wluvl Uiey said about it?” 

“Yes, plainly. Tliey fried to make mo 
take a Iiorrid oatli tfiat I would never reveal 
wliat I Iiad discovered of their hiding-place, 
but I refused to do it. Tlien they told me 
lliat 1 slimiid never leave tlie place alive until 
I Iiad taken tlio oath, and tliat tliey would 
starve me to it, or to ilealli. ho tliey lioniid 
me ami left me tlicrc till yon came.” 

Tlien, ill return, I told Idm of wliat I b.ad 
witnessed, and by tliat time wo were at his 
niotiier’s. 

It w,as past mididglit, and tlio good woman 
■was tDari'iilty fiigliteiiod. Tom liad come 
home sooner tliaii lie liad promised, .and li.ad 
gone at once to the Iianntcd lionse for me. 
She had wafehed anxiously for oiir return, 
and when, at last, wo did present ourselves, 
slio was friglitencd more than ever. Tom’s 
fiiee and ckiUies wore covcYcd with blood, 
wliicii iiad flowed from tlio wound in Ids 
liead, wliilo I presented an equally gory ap- 
poaraiico on account of the red paint witli 
ivliicli I w.as pieiilifiilly bosjiiinkled. 

Leaving Tom to acquaint ids iiiotlicr willi 
fho details of our .advenliires, I m.ade my way 
to tlie village, ami snonliiid tlie prnjier ollicei-s 
alert to llieir duly; for I knew if we winded 
to make a liaiil we must do it before they 
wonia iiave a cliance to rcinrn to see to tlieir 
prisoner. Quietly wo proceeded to llio old 
Iionse, and tliere found llial widcli I liad ex¬ 
pected to find, namely, tools, plates and 
presses of a gang of counterfeiters, and a 
large .amount of spurious curreiicj', widcli 
they had ail ready to send to Ikeiv agents in 
various parts of tlio country. 

It was near nioriiing wlieii we got round to 
call upon niy old friend the driver, and it 
must be confessed tliat wo somewJiat sur¬ 
prised tliat wortliy wlien we accommodated 
liim witii a ii.air of br.acoiels. IVlieii lie saw 
me, lio w.as convinced tliat I w.as in reality a 
detective, and tliat I already knew all; so lie 
made ,a clean breast of it and implicated all of 
ills coiiipaninns, wlicreby we were enabled to 
secure the wliolc g.aiig, and tiuis break up a 
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cnmbinntion M’hicli extemled over a large 
oivii of terrilory to wliich iio clue had heforo 
hivii tMainetX 

U Was dayliglit when I got hack to Tom’s 
nnitliei’s, and 1 found that iieitlier of them 
hail hcen abed, so anxious wore they to know 
bow it all tinned out, and when I had told 
niy story they wore of one mind, that 1 had 
dune a good niglit’s wofU, which conclusion I 
also Coincided in. 

I stayed in Wicklow until tlie villains had 
had their examination and been carried 
away to Jail, and I was all the lion that 1 had 


luiagined I should be. Old ladies would stop 
to look at me in the street, and so would the 
boys; but the young ladies, 1 must confess, 
though it burls my vanity to do so, only gave 
me a look, and then their eyes followed some 
other better looking follow who chanced tube 
going by. 

I hoar from Tom quite often now. lie says 
the ghost no longer walks in the haunted 
house, and tliat tho blooil^stain retains its 
dark hue from one year’s end to another. 
Wlion it changes its spots again I shall make 
ahotiier trip to Wicklow- 
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THE HAUNTED WHERRY. 


BY KSTIIKU SKULK KKNNKTII. 


Take you across? yes sir! River’s pretty 
high now; always is in tlie spring. Good 
smooth river, though; never knew any acci¬ 
dents to happen a crossing. Umph! not 
from llic roughness of the water. 

I’ve a new boat? Yes sir, I have. Rcen 
across with me before, then. Don’t recollect 
you. Yes sir, ’tis a good boat, a very good 
boat. Other one worn out? No sir, it 
wasn’t. Sold it? No sir, I didn’t. 

I don’t mean to be uncivil, sir. Perhaps 
I’d best toll you the story as we go over. 

Y'ou’rc fond of stories, eh? Well, this is 
a ])recious strange one. 

I don’t tell it often. In the first place, I’m 
not always in the whim for it. There are 
times when I don’t like to think of it even. 
Tlien, again, it isn’t everybody Td tell It to. 
There are those pef)plo who wouldn’t believe 
a word of it, and people who’d laugh in your 
face at the idea of a wherry being haunted. 
Rut, by Jedodi.ah, sir, that old wlierry of 
mine was haunted 1 

Tlierc’s aii old idace, b.ack a ]>icco on the 
opposite bank, called the Roses. It has been 
a very fine place, but it’s changed owners a 
good many times, and lias got somewhat 
dilapidated. It’s called tlie Roses, .as 1 said, 
but llowers and such like liavo mostly died 
out. Rut there’s some old trees, and a stately 
look about the house, as if ’twas meant for 
rich folks. 

It’s about four years, now% since Lady 
Vivia Valliere came tlierc to live. Slie was a 
French lady, and right liandsonie. sir; I’ve 
seldom seen a handsomer woman, and I’ve 
taken many a fiiir freight in my old wlierry. 
She had a soft, moony kind of face, with hair 
that was half black and half gold, rippling 
around her dlinjdos, and eyes as brown ns a 
chestnut, with curled Idaek lashes. Her 
smile was that sweet that it had something 


intoxicating in it. I’ve seen men look at her 
as I’ve seen a hungry child look at a basket 
of ripe peaches. 

Well, she came to the Roses with her 
housekeeper and Iier servants. Slie liad 
some wealth, 1 suppose. Not enough, likely, 
for slie aimed for more, and got it. 

Well, she gave a i>arly after she had got 
settled, and the townsfolks liad called on her. 
She had very pleasant ways and was very 
pojiular. 

I remember that night-»-how tlio house was 
ail lighted, .and the trees of the avenue liung 
with colored lanterns—and the people came 
in such crowds 1 could hardly get across 
with them. There were the Goldings, and 
the Bromleys, and the Vanbrughs. Tliere 
wore tlio Smiths of Appleton, and the Greys 
of Scdgorvillc. There was the beautiful Miss 
Liddell of Rayswatcr, and tbongli Mr. Mont¬ 
calm didn’t come, his nephew, young Werner, 
did, and that was the worst of it. 

Well, tlune wore high times at the Roses 
tliat night. Tliere wi\s laugliing, and talking, 
and dancing, and heantifnl singing. After 
all tlic people had gone over, I got a rest, 
and I called to my wife to come down from 
our little house under the ]>ines, there, and 
listen to music they were playing for to 
dance by. Slie came.hringing little Jim all 
wrapped in a shawl—for the night, dew.s were 
heavy—ainl we three sat in tlie boat and 
kudxod ami llsloneil for along hour. Yon see 
it wasn’t often tliat sneli dr>ings went on 
among ns, and perhaps we enjoyed onr share 
as mneh as some others whoso name was on 
Lady Vivia’.s invitation ll.sf. 

Along about midnight, or Inter, the party 
broke up, and then I had to spring in to get 
them nil over again. T' if very night I no¬ 
ticed young Werner. 

lie was a fine your just come from 
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college. He was a /jophe\y of Mr. Montcalm 
of Oakhome, as bis place is called, and he 
lived with bis uncle. Coining over, young 
^Yernel• had been very gay with the Misses 
Liddell, but going back, he stood in the stern, 
there, looking back at the lights of the Hoses, 
with never a word for anybody. 

The very next morning who should come 
springing down the bank, and call to be taken 
across, but young Werner? I carried him 
over, and watclied, kind of curiously, to see 
him go straight to the Hoses. 

Well, all that spring I knew he visited 
Lady Vivia, but I never thought anything 
strange, because he was such a boy, and she 
must have been twenty-eight years old. 

I would take them across in her carriage, 
sometimes. She di^ve beautifully. She ivore 
white dresses, a black lace shawl and a white 
chip hat, with a spray of feathery grass in it, 
and everything she wore seemed part of her 
beautiful self. I’m a rough old fellow, and in 
my heart of hearts I’d never be one to trust 
Lady Vivia, but I never can tliink of her—of 
that white dimpled face and those great eyes 
of hers—without seeming to forget everything 
else, aud getting dazed like. Ah, her beauty, 
her beauty! that was what did it. 

One day young Werner came on board 
witi) Mr. Montcalm, and they were both on 
horseback. Now Mr. Montcalm had never 
before, to my knowledge, been to the Roses. 
He went that day. They wore gone two 
liom’i’, perhaps, before they came back. 

I noticed what a handsome man Mr. 
Montcalm was, as he sat on his horse. He 
must have been fifty years old; his beard and 
hair was a little gray, bnt his skin was as 
smooth as marble, and his dark-blue eyes had 
a serene look, as if he never, in all his' easy 
life, had seen a cloud of trouble. He had the 
calm, kind, dignified ways of a real gentle¬ 
man. I noticed that young Werner talked 
nervously, bnt Mr. Montcalm was very (piiot. 

Well, soon after, they came over again, 
and the next day Mr. Montcalm came alone 
to the Roses, and ho ami Lady Vivia went to 
drive. They made a fine-looking couple, let 
me tell you, find seemed just suited to each 
other. I wondered then if it wouldn’t bo a 
match. { 

About that t\imc Lady Vivia wont to New 
York, and wa^ gone several iveel»s. Mr. 
Montcalm went^xto New York, also. They 
may not have inoAthere, but they were to¬ 
gether as soou^pBbey returned, and then 
people began toHHk 


While all this was happening I had my 
own aftairs to think about, sir, and likely 
many a significant thing happened that I 
took no note of. My little Jim died that 
Slimmer, sir—all the boy I ever had. 

One day young Werner came on board, so 
wild and haggard-like I couldn’t but notice 
him. When I fii'st took heed of him he was 
leaning over the rail yonder, his face pale, 
his position tlial of a man that is in sore 
trouble, and sick at heart. There were 
others on board that saw it too. 

Well, ho ivont over, and just as ho leaped 
out on the bank, he saw Lady Vivia’s car¬ 
riage waiting to go across. He went straight 
to her, and she put out a friendly hand to 
receive him. 1 saw his hand shut like a vice 
on hers. 

“ I want to see you,” lie said, in a low voice. 

“ Then get in and drive to toivn with me,” 
she answered gayly. Cut it seemed to me 
that her voice was a little too gay, for she 
couldn’t help seeing how ill he looked. 

There was no ono else going over. After 
we started, I stood behind the carriage and 
heard them talking. She seemed reluctant 
to answer his questions. At last she replied, 
“Yes, lb is true.” 

“ My God!” he exclaimed. “ Wliat do you 
mean ?” 

“ Is it so strange?” she asked, quickly. 

“Strange?” he answered. “Vivia, if I 
believed it I would kill myself.” 

“Aj'thuj’,” she said, in a trembling voice, 
“pray be reasonable.” 

I licard him mutter and laugh recklessly. 
She spoke to him softly, and then I heard a 
great sob—and, by Heaven, sir, I don't like 
to see a man cry. I got out of their hearing. 
As I told you, sir, I had Just lost my boy. 1 
was under a cloud myself. 

Well, Lady Vivia came back in the car¬ 
riage alone, rather grave. And, by the way, 
there were two other carriages coming over, 
all the wherry could possibly liold, and lier 
horses hacked against the railing and broke 
it. Cut she paid the damage, sir, before she 
went olT the boat. 

Then I hoard it aunouuced, for true, that 
Mr. Montcalm and Lady Vivia Vallicre were 
to he married. The wedding was to take 
place in September. 

Poor young Werner! The man who had 
the heart to pity a dog would have pitied him. 
Every night that young fellow went over to 
tlie Roses, and ’twas fast wearing him out. 
I have no idea that he saw Lady Vivia. He 
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©nly hung aroiiiul the place, tramping through 
the gai’ilcn, and watching the lights of the 
house. Indeed, a housemaid told iny wife .as 
inucli. He luid quarrelled with his uncle, 
and left Oalchoino. No one knew where he 
stayed. lie looked, with his haggard face 
and unbrushed clothes, as if he slept in tiie 
open fields. I never saw such a change in a 
wollbred happy young fellow. Everybody 
ivas falking about it, everybody pitied him; 
but 'Wenicr cared for no one. 

Now, as I said, Lady Vivia had a house¬ 
keeper, an ugly dark French womaii. But 
she was sharp. She crossed the river some¬ 
times, and her name was Madame Sevigne. 
Just before the wedding Lady Vivia dis¬ 
missed l»er. I tliink they must have had 
some trouble; for Madame Sevigne said many 
hitter things about her late mistress. It so 
happened that wlien sJio loft the Boses my 
wife was on hoard the boat, and the two 
women liad a little talk. 

“Sorry for Arthur Werner? ah 7” ex- 
claiined madame. “iVercr/ She has no 
more heart than a dead sea apple! What 
(lid she ever care for that boy wlieii she rode 
and drove with him? Bah! nothing! But 
she knew that lie was the nephew of his 
uncle. She had a little game to play and 
she played it well. l)o you remember tlic 
little reception in the spring? That was 
given for Monsieur Montc.alm. lie did not 
come, but bis nepliew did, and so she courted 
llio nopiiew. When sho made another move 
she was more successful. Monsieur Mont¬ 
calm came, and siic snared liim. Tiicn she 
Iiad no more use for Artliur Weiner. He 
will (lie. Well, let him. Slie will not care.” 

I never shall forget wliat happened tliat 
night. Werner came on hoard about eleven 
o’clock. I saw a look in his face that con¬ 
vinced me he was quite insane. 

It was a moonlight night, but the clouds 
were ragged and watery. He stood by the 
broken rail where there was a wi<le open 
space. Suddenly I saw him step light tlirough 
this space into the water. I staved at the 
empty spot a whole minute before I realized 
that poor Werner had committed suicide. 


Well, the boy and I put the boat about, 
but ’twasii’t of any use. lie was drowned 
dead wlieu at last we got him up. 

IIo ivas buried from Oakliomc, and the 
wedding was put ofi' fur a while. 

Is that all, did you say? No sir, that isn’t. 

Tlio night Arthur Werner was buried— 
late, it might have been three or four hours 
after the funeral, and ho was laid to rest at 
sundown—I was going over for a passenger, 
wlien I saw a figure near Ihc broken railing. 
You may hang me dead, sir, if it wasn’t the 
spirit of Werner! 

I said notliiiig, but the next night I saw it 
again, and passengers on board the boat saw 
it. My boat soon began to get a bad reputa¬ 
tion, and people shunned it, and went over 
by the bridge. 

Starvation began to stare mo in the face. 
I went to Lady Vivia. Slie licard my story 
incredulously, but turned pale. Wc talked a 
long time. I repeated sonic of the stories 
Madame Sevigne had told about her. She 
trembU'd violently. I begged her to cross in 
the boat at cloven o’clock, but she would not. 
She was soon going away from the Boses, 
sho said. 

Tlien she went into the next room and 
returned to me with a purse of gold. 

“ My good friend,” she said, iti her soft 
voice, “ take tliis and buy yourself a new 
boat. Wo will hope that that will not bo 
haunted.” 

Well, I bought the new boat. For a while 
I was not quite easy—spirits arc not just to 
be dejieiuled on, you know, sir—hut the 
giiost did not trouble me any more. And 
gradually my custom came hack. People 
crossed with me again. 

Lady Vivia was soon married, and went 
away. I was never quite satisfied until she 
went. I w.as always expecting Werner’s 
spirit to take a ride across to sec her. 

Wliy didn’t I sell the old bo.at? I tried, 
but, bless you, sir! iiobody’d but it. It lay 
afloat a mile down the river, until it got 
leaky; then I used it for firewood. 

Wolciunc for the story, sir! Happy to take 
you over again. Good-day, sirl 
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THE HULBUET BOSE. 

BY 1EB3. B. A. 'WABBEN. 


■ “ It’s perfectly ontrageons and abominable 
—it makes the blood boil in my veins! 
and they to fancy themselves ladies, for¬ 
sooth I Ladies—heaven save the mark! why 
they don’t begin to have even decent man¬ 
ners. See how they treat Rosa Dane.” 

Thus, “ in the heat of youthful blood,” 
spoke my nephew, F.red Manning, and when 
I tried to cool him down, he broke forth 
again. “If I kept this house they’d all be 
packed out before to-morrow morning, bag 
and baggage!” 

Fred was a nineteen year old boy, out on 
a college vacation; I was his “ aunt Bebie; ” 
not that I was baptized by any such heathen¬ 
ish name, for iny parents were sensible. God¬ 
fearing people, and gave me the good scrip¬ 
tural name of Rebecca, but my nephews and 
nieces, with their new-fangled notions, had 
converted it into Bebie, and how was I to 
help myself? of course,,! was an old maid, 
and a good deal of a one, with gray hair and 
spectacles, and had come into the country 
to keep Fred out of mischief, mend his tom 


clothes and rest my old bones. We had 
found an old-fashioned country inn, half 
buried in vines, where everything was clean 
and wholesome, with great wafts of fresh air 
sweeping through the rooms, and morning- 
glories looking in at the windows; besides, 
we had delicious cream and fresh vegetables, 
and so congratulated ourselves on our good 
luck in lighting on such an Fden. 

Rosa Dane was the only daughter of onr 
host, and by turns, she was the table-waiter, 
chamber-maid, pastry-cook and young lady 
of the establishment. She was a pretty 
creature, bright and fresh as a May morning, 
and one of those handy Tankee maidens 
who can turn their hands to anything; and 
it did my oid eyes good to look at her as she 
tripped round the house, or stood at the. 
tidy kitchen table concocting the -daintiest 
of tea biscnits; and when she came ont in 
the afternoon to play croquet, in her pretty 
pink muslin, she was as fresh and lovely as. 
one of the blush roses that grew in the little 
dooryard. Tea, she was rightly named 
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Eosa. She was a good little thing, too, for 
at odd times I had long chats with her, and 
was delighted to find what nice, sensible 
notions she had about life and its duties. 
She was a bit romantic, to he sure^ as girls, 
who live in such quiet places are apt to be, 
and none the worse for it^ either, the dear 
innocents! 

It had never occurred to me that our 
paradise could be invaded, till one night the 
stage stopped in a cloud of dust before the 
vines, discharging a perfect avalanche of 
Saratoga trunks and beflounced matrons 
and maidens, five in all. 

It produced a grand excitement, and we 
hardly knew our quiet old inn under this 
changed aspect. It would hardly be fair to 
say a serpent had crept into our Eden; but 
a discordant element was certainly intro¬ 
duced; the new-comers belonging to that 
class, who, without the slightest particle of 
taste for natural scenery or rural life, thrust 
themselves into small country places, appar¬ 
ently for the express purpose of being un¬ 
comfortable themselves and making every¬ 
body else so,' who expect clam-chowder and 
lohster-salad on the highest, mountain top, 
three hundred miles from the sea; and the 
laws of nature not being reversed for their 
accommodation, they spend their time in 
fuming and fretting over the deprivation. 
We had found our rooms nice and comfort¬ 
able, the table excellent, and every one kind 
and obliging;—they found the rooms “hor¬ 
rid,” the meats “abominable,” the people 
“pert and disagreeable.” Why, finding 
everything so dreadful, they did not go away 
was a mystery; but they staid on and 
fretted. 

Poor little Eosa had a hard time of it; she 
trotted her feet off trying to please them, 
but to no purpose; they were terribly rude 
to her, and Fred, at every meal, was just 
ready to swear at them for it It was amus- 
Ing to see bow bland and courteous they 
were to us, after discovering we belonged to 
a family they were pleased to consider old 
enough to associate with; but this only 
heightened Fred’s disgust 

They had been in Hiilbuiy about two 
Weeks, when Fred gave utterance to the 
Words at the head of this narrative. He 
and I had come out on a fishing excursion, 
and as we sat eating our lunch under a tree 
we discussed our fellow-bbardBrs somewhat 
freely. 

“They are shoddy—real shoddy—no la- 


iBes ever behaved as they do,-” he exclaimed, 
devouring a hng doughnut with incredible 
alacrity. 

“Hardly shoddy,” I said; “for they can 
be ladylike when they choose, but certainly 
not true ladies—a lady ja always consider¬ 
ate of others.” 

“ Considerate? I should think not, in¬ 
deed! It -makes me as road as a March 
hare to see them ordering Bosa round and 
insulting her as they do. I shall give them 
a blast some day that will shock their deli¬ 
cate sensibilities—you see if I don’t !” 

“How, Fred, do control yourself,” I said; 
“ don’t, 1 beg of you, go to getting up a scene 
in a country tavern!” 

“ Let them behave themselves decently,' 
then!” And the youth stretched himself 
out on the grass and ruminated: 

“ Aunt Eebie, do you consider Eosa Dane 
a lady?” he asked, altera little pause, ia 
which I counted my stitches, for I had 
brought my crocheting. 

“ She has a refined nature,” I answered'; 
“ she is a little gem, but needs polishing,” 
—^ibr indeed the child was a modest, gentle 
little thing. 

“Wouldn’t she make a sensation now, in 
a Fifth Avenue drawing-room P be soldi 
“ Dress her up a little, and she’d be down¬ 
right stunning!” 

“ Perhaps so—^but I should he sorry to see 
her there,” I answered; “ she is exactly fitted 
to her present surroundings, and I hope will 
always remain the simple, pure-hearted 
country girl she is now; by-and-by marr^ 
ing some nice young farmer lad. Wouldn’t 
she make a busy little bee of a fanner’s 
wife?” 

“Ho coarse boor of a farmer is good 
enough for her?’ cried Fred, in an excited 
tone. 

“ All farmers are not coarse and boorish,” 
Isaid; “hers must be a right manly and 
intelligent one, and as refined as she; there 
are such.” 

“Doubted; but doesn’t she behave like 
an angel to those hateful F. F. B.’s?” 

These initials being on the trunks of our 
fellow-boarders, Fred always chose to thus 
designate them, averring they stood for 
First Families of Boston. , 

“Yes, she’s a good amiable puss as ever 
lived,” Isaid. 

“Do you know, auntie,” said Fred, after 
another little paus^ “ I think that youngest 
FJ3. is getting to he a IKtle sweet on me?” 
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“Fred Manning, Fm ashamed of you T’ I 
cried. 

And I was—I knew he was conceited—all 
boys of nineteen are, and the only hope is 
that some of it will get knocked out of them 
in college, or somewhere else—but that he 
should be puffed np to that degree, as to be 
fancying girls were falling in love with him 
was beyond belief! and he scarcely out of 
his sleeved aprons yet! 

“I am hearti!y ashamed of you,” I said 
again, “ for being such a coxcomb as to 
dream of such a thing! I thought yon were 
enough of a gentleman to take higher views 
of women.” 

To do the boy justice he blushed at this 
—but still his voice was rather sulky as he 
answered: 

“Then let women respect themselves, if 
they expect respect from us.” 

There was something in this—when I 
thought of all the flirting, giggling, nonsen¬ 
sical girls there are in the world, I could not 
SO much blame the boy. 

“ I despise women like the F.F. B.’s,” he 
added, “ but from the bottom of my heart I 
reverence a true-hearted, noble girl, like 
Eosa Dane; she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and as good and pure as she is beautiful.” 

I wondered at his excited manner, and re¬ 
plied rather cooliyt 

“Yes, she’s a good little girl, and well 
adapted to the place she’s in.” 

■ “ Adapted to any place,” he cried; “ she 
would grace a palaceand .be its light and 
glory—and she shall be the light and glory 
of my home, if I can win her love!” 

I dropped my crochet needle and sat stiff 
as a stock, gazing at the boy. 

“ Yes,” he went on, in the same excited 
way, “ I love her—love her as I do my own 
soul—yea, a thousand times better, and no 
power on earth shall keep me from making 
her my wife 1 I know what you are going to 
say,” he said, turning round and facing me 
—“ you are going to tell me about my fami¬ 
ly, and wealth, and education, and all that 
stuff, but you needn’t. You have been all 
.my life teaching me that such things are of 
little consequence compared with moral 
worth; and now, you’ll turn right round- 
and falsify all these assertions, and try and 
make me as mean, and low, and selfish as 
the worst! But you wont succeed—I love 
Eosa Dane as never man loved a woman, 
and I swear that nothing on earth shall sep¬ 
arate usl” 


“As never man loved a woman!” To 
hear that, and neither of them better than 
babies. 

“ Of course, I shall see she is sent to 
school and gains a few accomplishments,” 
he added, “ and by the time I am through 
college she will be fit to adorn any circle in 
the land. If my family have one spark of 
honorable feeling, they will be proud to own 
her; if they haven’t, the worse for them— 
that’s all! Jtfy course is fixed, and nothing 
in heaven or earth shall alter it!” 

How the hoy shocked me! But I could 
not say a word, to save my life. 

Great masses of black clouds were rolling 
np in the west, darkening all the hills; but 
they were nothing to the blackness and con¬ 
fusion in my mind. 

“ I—I think,” I at last stammered—we 
had—better go home.” 

So home we drove, neither of us speak¬ 
ing a word on the way. 

Once more in the quiet of my own room, 
the absurdity of my predicament overcame 
me. Here was I, Eebecca Manning, spin¬ 
ster, aged fifty-five, sitting in a.country tav¬ 
ern with a furious love-affair on my hands! 
Was there evef anything so ridiculous? It 
was perplexing, too; for what was to be 
done? Fred was boiling over with a boy’s 
first honest passion, and it was not to be 
scoffed at; it might injure him for life to 
embitter him now. A far worse thing might 
have come to him than to love and marry a 
pure-hearted, pretty girl, like Eosa Dane; 
yet I knew his parents would regard it as 
the height of folly. There was some truth 
in what Fred had said: we do exhort our 
sons to be upright and honorable; we tell 
them that truth and integrity are far supe- 
nor to wealth and worldly position; but 
when they attempt to do anything that will 
compromise their standing in “ our set,” no 
matter how noble, and self-sacrificing, and 
honorable it may he, do we not Often show 
them, after all our fine talk, that we dread 
loss of caste more than loss of honor ? Fred’s 
feeling was honorable, yet I confess the idea 
of a connection with the Danes was not 
agreeable to me. And yet how infinitely 
superior was Eosa to the F. F. B.’s in ali that 
fits a woman to be a strength and joy to her 
husband’s heart and home? Was I then 
all wrong—worldly, and purse-proud, and 
hard-heartei^ The matter worried and 
puzzled me; and I heartily wished this 
childish afiair had never been thought ofi 
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Xes, their youngness and greenness—here 
was a place 1 could plant myself upon; what 
did children of nineteen and seventeen know 
of the/r own minds? By the time Fred was 
twenty-four he would be worshipping some 
stately Juno or Diana, as'unlike as possible 
to the pretty barmaid of the inn. Yes, I 
could tell him this: tell hinj it would be dis¬ 
honorable to ensnare such a young girl’s 
affections, and make him promise to say 
nothing to her now; promising on my part, 
that when he was ready to many, he 
should still prefer her, I would use my iudu- 
ence to propitiate his parents. 

I Went to sleep on this: though my sleep 
was none of the soundest, and I was glad to 
see the sunlight and the morning-glories. I 
went down to breakfast all prepared to ad¬ 
vise and admonish Fred, when I could get 
him to myself But “ifan propose^ God 
disposes,” as the French satirist has said. 

When I entered the breakfast room, I saw 
at a glance my advice would not be needed* 
There was Fred, flushed and confused, 
putting salt into his coffee and stirring it 
with a forl^ totally oblivions of what he was 
about—while Boss, pale as a ghost, upset 
the milk pitcher, scalding Mrs. F. F. B/s 
aristocratic hand with the boiling contents. 
Then followed a scene. Mrs. F. F. B., with 
smarting flesh a nd hotter temper, flared up, 
calling Rosa “ a careless, bungling hussy.” 
On this, Fred flared up, insisting that Eosa 
should be treated as a lady in 7ds pres¬ 
ence,” which so astonished Mrs. F. F. B. 
that forgetting her pain she absolutely glar¬ 
ed at him in her amazement: and the young 
Miss F. F. B., as if to cap the climax, simper- 
ingly asked Fred, ** if he didn’t consider the 
equality of races a very beautiful theory in¬ 
deed?” evidently regarding Rosa as a Mon¬ 
golian, or something of that sort. Fred 
snarling outa“Ko” left the room, slam¬ 
ming the door after him, while Bosa dissolv¬ 
ed in tears, took refuge in the kitchen. * 
Mrs. F. F. B., in a stately manner, after 
exclaiming, “most extraordinary, certainly!” 
announced her intention of leaving Hillbury 
as soon as possible, “ without one regret,” as 
she civilly informed me. 

Yes, the young folks had got the start of 
an old coach like and the mischief’was 
done. I dreaded to meet Fred, I confess, 
but the unmannerly boy took himself off 
without coming near me, only leaving 
word he was gone out gunning and should 
not he back till night So all I could do 


was to make the most of my crocheting, and 
meditate through all the long hours of that 
interminable August day. I made a sad 
botch in my a^han, and my meditations 
were nothing but a muddle of uncomfortable 
thoughts. The only point on which I was 
clear was, that I would never again, till my 
dying day, attempt to matronlze a nineteen 
year old boy. If it could have been done 
safely anywhere.it could be in such a quiet 
place as Hillbury, and yet what a state of 
things we had all contrived to get oniselves 
intof 

Bpsa flitted ahont that day pale as a 
ghost. 1 pitied the child; what right h a d 
anybody to disturb her young mind by 
such nonsense as^ove-making? It was a cru¬ 
el shame, and Fred ought to have known 
better; and at least to have asked advice of 
me before plunging her into all this trouble. 
The household were a good deal occupied 
in getting the five F. P. B.’s ready for their 
departure, preparatOTy to which a vast 
amount of washing, clear-starching, ironing, 
trunk-mending, fretting and fault-finding 
had to he done. 

There was no Fred at the tea-table; arid 
when the twilight deepened and he came 
not, I began to be really afraid something 
had happened to him—-perhaps, he had shot 
himself and was lying helpless in the woods. 
At last, I grew so much alarmed I went to 
see if Mr. Dane considered it best to send 
any one to bunt him up. As I went down 
the stairs I chanced to look out at the hack 
window in the hall, and lo I there were 
and Bosa walking leisurely down the lot— 
she looking on the ground, and he bending 
over her in the most iover-like way imagi¬ 
nable. Well! well! he was not shot—that 
Was a comfort; but lUymind “wasgreatly 
tumbled up and down,” as Banyan says, and 
1 did not sleep at all well that night either. 
Indeed, I spent the greater part of it in 
concocting a letter to Fred’s father, who I 
Was sure had better first receive the news 
throngh me, as Fred would be certain to 
bolt it out in the most offensive way; and if 
1 dpzed, it was to dream of infuriated fath^ 
ers and headstrong sons dashing each other’s 
brains out with Hillbury rocks; so that 
again the morning light was welcdme. 

At six o’clock the tri-weekly stage went 
off, bearing the whole tribe of F. F. B.’a, 
trunks, fionnces, ill-humor and alL Having 
taken my leave of them the night befoi^ X 
watched the departure from my chamber 
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Trindow; but whal was my surprise to see 
Fred mount beside the driver on the box 
and drive o£ 

“Weil! well!” I said to myself again; and 
I had to fail bacft on my crocheting and 
meditations for another day; and if some of 
the latter were on the remarkable freedom 
with which yonng fheu treated their elders, 
they could not be considered inappropriate. 

That evening as I sat by my window, 
watching the crimson glory fade from the 
western sky, I heard a low tap at my door. 
On opening it, Eosa crept in, looking as if 
she had cried her eyes out. 

Poor thing! my old maid’s heart, which I 
verily believe haa still a soft spot in it, 
warmed to her; and wherf she sat down on 
a low stool at my feet, and laying her head 
in my lap, burst into a fresh tempest of sobs, 
I was quite overcome. 

“ Miss Manning,” she whispered, “ I 
couldn’t help it—I oouldn’t. Am I so very, 
Ben/ bad ?” ’ 

“ No, not bad, my child,” I said, “ but I 
do wish this had nbt happened.” 

For though I couW not be angry with the 
poor girl, as she had never put herself in 
Fred’s way, nor dieted, nor been unwomanly 
in any sense, still I wished to show her I 
was not pleased that it had all been settled 
and no one consulted. I could not exactly 
blame her iur loving Fred; but still, they 
need not have hiwled matters so. 

“I couldn’t help itP’ she again whispered 
—^this time tlie blood rushing to her face 
in crimson floods^ I couldn’t help it—I do 
love Eobbie, and have, ever since he was a 
child!” 

So it was Bobbie she loved, and not Fred! 
This altered the case; and in my relief I 
Smd all khids of comforting things to the child. 

“I’ve known hi® always,” she continued, 
“ and last year I promised to marry him; 
and I couldn’t break a solemn promise, you 
know, now he is a.way. And, O Miss Man¬ 
ning, if you could only see Eobbie,” she said, 
lifting her flushed iace, with a pretty pride 
flashing out from her eyes, “I know you 
wouldn’t blame me—he is so manly and so 
brave; so true.and good—ever so much too 
good for poor little me!” 

I was not disposed to question Bobbie’s 
perfections, or lessen her esteem for them, 
and assured her Z thought she was doing 
exactly right in remaining true to. him. 

“ And do you—do you think—he will feel 
Bocetv/bad ?” she a^d, evidently meaning 


Fred; “will—will anything happen to him_ 

do you think ?” 

Now at seventeen I should have felt Just 
as Eosa did—^that a disappoiutment in love 
.would certainly be followed by suicide, or at 
the best a blighted life; but since, I have 
found out that men are, for the most part, 
remarkably sustained under such afflictions; 
they possess marvelloasly recuperative 
powers, which enable them to transfer their 
afiections to a new object with great appar¬ 
ent ease and satisfaction; and I hastened 
to assure the distressed Eosa that I hoped 
Fred would survive this disappoiutment 
and become a good and useful man. 

Fred came back the next day, down¬ 
hearted and moody enough; and he and I 
left Hillbury soon after. He was by no 
means an agreeable companion on the home¬ 
ward journey; but he never spoke to me 
again of Eosa Dane, and in a week or two 
went back to college—“ a sadder and a wi¬ 
ser man.” I pitied him, for the mortification 
was a keen one; but iu my heart I fancied 
it would do him no great harm to find every 
girl he met was not in love with him. 

This was seven years ago. In the inter¬ 
val, I had known little about the Danes or 
Hillbury; but last September I went there 
^ain to spend a week or two. Fred, hav¬ 
ing the week before started West on a bridal 
tour, did not accompany me. Everythin”’ 
looked unchanged at the oidinn, saving that 
Eosa’s bright face was wanting. The next 
morning she came up to see me; and in the 
afternoon I went and took tea with her in 
the pretty cottage where she lived, about a 
mile distant. 

She blushed when she iwesented Bobhie 
to me; and as she stood by his side with a 
little facsimile of herself in her arms, I 
thought I had never seen a prettier picture 
—he, brown, tail and manly; she, sweet, fair 
' and womanly; and the baby as dainty and 
sweet a rosebud as ever nestled -on the par¬ 
ent stalk. Tes, she was still the blooming 
“Bose of Hillbury’’—the name I had given 
her at first and which fitted her so well. 

Mrs. Fred Manning is a tall brunette, dig¬ 
nified and stately, with great reserve of 

manner. Isometimes wonder if her husband 

ever thinks of Eosa Dane and his boyUh 
love? He certainly seems perfectly satisfied 
with the totally different type of woman¬ 
hood he has wooed and won, and is none 
the worse for havin” been once refused. 
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I irAD been enlnisted wilh t> lady’s slioi>- 
]iing errand, tbe exccnlion of wbicli led mo 
through the fashionable promenade street of 
one of our Atlantic cities into quarters I 
rarely visit—one of the dry goods paiaees, 
where giowing velvets, glistening silks or 
gossamer laces, displayed on every side, daz- 
zie and intoxicate the eye, until once beneath 
tlio spell, I no longer marvelled that the 
dainty peari portc-nionnaies of our iady friends 
need such frequent and generous repleiiisbing. 

Fceiing awkward and frightened amid the 
crowd of sweeping flounces and w.aving feath¬ 
ers, to say nothing of the bright eyes and 
curious glances of tiio fair purciiascrs about 
me, I souglit out tlie senior partner of tlio 
firm, an old acquaintance of mine, and put 
into ids hand tlio tiny bit of silk iny'carefnl 
Aunt Cyntbla had so many times cliargod 
me to matcli. In just sucli a shade, and ex¬ 
actly tliat tluckness, and precisely so many 
yards, begging liim to extricate mo from my 
dilemma. 

He laughed a little at my wofiil face, but 


not heartily, and I saw some very important 
conversation was going on amid the group of 
partners and clerks in tlie ofllce, and begged 
him not to let me binder him, if he was oth¬ 
erwise engaged. 

“ O, it is of no consequence, only a little 
talk wo were having,” he began, politely, and 
then suddenly pausing, he threw oif the dis¬ 
tant second-nature manner of the gc'ntle- 
luauly merchant, and slipped amusingly into 
his natural self. “ I say, C., you are somo- 
wdiat famous for your detective skill. I 
remember it now. Here’s a case for you. 
Wo were keoidng it private, but I should like 
to see what you can make of it.” 

lie paused tfl call a clerk and despatch 
him with the shred of silk on my Aunt 
Cynthia’s errand, and then drawing aside a 
couple of chairs, motioned me to take a scat. 
I did so, and ho proceeded. 

“We have been treated to quite a littlo 
scone this morning. About eleven o’clock .a 
very baudsomo coach drove up to the en¬ 
trance of the store, and the footman assisted 
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out a lady so elegantly dressed that half the 
clerks in the front of the store left their coun¬ 
ters to get a peep at her. When she came in, 
she threw up a thread-laco veil, worth the 
price of an ordinary lady’s whole cosluine, 
and revealed a face, D., the junior partner, 
declares lovely enough for an houri, and 
asked for our cashincro India shawls. Of 
course she was walled upon In the most 
polite manner—leave D. alone for thatl 
Wiien a lady’s pretty, he is extremely oblig¬ 
ing; but wealth and beauty united can com¬ 
mand any amount of obsequiousness. She 
selected an $800 camel’s hair shawl, took out 
a splendidly-chased gold porte-monnaie filled 
lip with rolls of bills, 1). judged from his fur¬ 
tive glance, and tendered him a one thousand 
dollar note. D. received it with his prettiest 
bow, and came, according to our positive 
rule, to the oflico to ascertain if it was genu¬ 
ine. Wo were quite busy just then, and it 
was some time before its worth was decided¬ 
ly established; but It was good, and D. car¬ 
ried back' tlie two hundred dollars change. 
He found the lady angrily snapping the gold- 
clasped porte-monnaie, her splendid black 
eyes flasliing as one might imagine of Ibc 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. 

“ ‘ You have detained me unwarrantably,’ 
she said sharply to poor D. ‘ Why have you 
kept me waiting?’ 

‘“I beg yom* pardon,madam, it took some 
time to examine the detective list and ascer¬ 
tain if the note was correct.’ 

“ You should have seen her eyes blaze 
then, D. said he dared not trust a second 
look, lest his own should be annihilated. 

^“Jfote correct!’ gasped she. *IIow dare 
you insinuate so vile a slander I Do you 
think mo a person capable of passing .a spuri¬ 
ous bill? Ht'cause my true position is un¬ 
known, am I to be thus insufierably treated ? 
Hark you, sirrah—your shop sufiers for this. 
Not a purchase, the value of a sou, will I 
make again. Bring back my money and 
take your shawl. I’ll have nothing to do 
with it!’ 

“ Poor D. was in an agony of distress, 
believing her, at the very least, some grc.at 
ladyship, whose violent anger and haughii- 
noss arose from her Ignorance of republican 
customs, and terrified at losing so grand and 
magnificent a customer, he apologized, ami 
pleaded, and almost went down on his knees, 
but her ladyship was infioxlblc, and with a 
sigh, D. came back for the note, and haugh¬ 
tily the queenly ivouian swept out from the 


store, D. still following and explaining. Ho 
was served rightly for his obsequiousness. 

“ ‘ I am extremely sorry—not for the world 
would I have injured your feelings, madam. 
I was only following a rule of the store,’ ho 
plc.aded, for the fortieth lime. 

“Suddenly she turned around, and said, 
more mihlly, ‘ Perhaps I should make allow¬ 
ance for the customs of this strange country. 
At all events, 1 ivont punisli myself for your 
fault. The shawl is the only one I have 
found that pleased me. There, bring it out 
to mel’ And she threw towards him the 
bank note, and sank back languidly upon Iho 
velvet cushions of the c.irrlago. 

“ D. hurried in for the cliange .and the 
shawl, detormiued she should liavc no fault 
to find with his nimblcnoss this time, and 
placing them on llie carriage seat, closed the 
door, and bowed humbly, with a becoming 
sense of her great importance. 

“ ‘ Tlicrc,’ said he, coming into the office 
with the note and laying it on the desk, ‘ I 
flatter myself not many men could have man¬ 
aged that .afiair so nicely. I .appeased her 
anger, and she took the shawl, so we have 
secured an excellent customer.’ 

“ Samson had taken up the note. ‘ Zounds 
and Blixen, D., it’s a forgery!’ 

“ It was true. She had exchanged notes. 
The gemiine one was still lying in her gold 
porte-monm.io,aiul T). had received a counter¬ 
feit. It was almost wortli the money for the 
rest of us to see D.’s face. He is a little im¬ 
portant and conceited about his business 
tact, but 1 don’t think we shall hear much 
about it after this afiair. lie was so used up 
ho had to go home, and I don’t think wo 
shall see him .again to-day.” 

I laughed more heartily than he. “Clev¬ 
erly done,” said I, when the merchant had 
finished his narrative. “Depend upon it, her 
Indysliip has served an apprenticeship at the 
trade, and come off mistress of the art.” 

“But can you help ns? Do you think 
there is a chance for recovering the shawl or 
the thief?” 

“ Never try, never win. You sliould try 
and trace the coach. Can D. identify it?” 

“ That’s the worst of it. Every one was so 
taken up with the beautiful face and the 
glittering porte-monnaie, that not a soul can 
tell anything about the coach.” 

“ Well, if you obtain any clue, let me know 
it, ami ril see what can be discovered tlirough 
it. Here comes my package. Good-morning!” 

When I reached my office, I found my 
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cousin Richard Ellis, one of our most fashion¬ 
able jewellers, waiting there. 

“Hang me If you haven’t been out shop¬ 
ping, you sly old bachelor 1” said he, half¬ 
laughing half-scolding, in reply to my greet¬ 
ing, and glancing at the bundle in iny hand. 
“ I’ve been waiting here an abominable long 
while, staring at the cobwebs and yawning 
over the directories. I have a job for you, 
and must talk fast now to make up iav lost 
lime. We have met witli quite a little loss, 
but the most aggravating is the way wo 
wore fooled out of it. Yestenhiy mortjing 
a richly dressed lady, of the most charming 
manners and extraordinary beauty, drove to 
the store, and descending from her coach, 
came in, inquiring for a set of diamonds. I 
went forward myself to attend her, and dis¬ 
played our choicest sets, which she examined 
carefully, chatting in the mcauluue iu a way 
that, without ostentation or pretence, con¬ 
vinced me she was a person of great wealth 
and importance. Sl»c alluded to one set, 
remarking that it looked like the work of an 
old employee of hers in Paris, and actually 
named the very man from whose shop I had 
imported them. 

“ ‘ I was not an exile then,’ she murinured, 
sohJy, apparently foigetful of my ])rcsence, a 
shade of grief stealing over her fine eyes, 

“ My respectful sympathy was at once 
aroused, and I even produced a choice set I 
had laid by for an especial customer, a 
splendid pattern in diamonds and sapphires. 
It struck her fancy immediately, and she 
purchased it for five hundred dollars, in pay 
for which she gave me a one thousand dollar 
note. (What are you laughing at?) I 
glanced at the bank note list, saw it was all 
right, and wont to my safe for tbc five hun¬ 
dred dollars due her. Just then a footman 
came in and said sometluiig to her, which I 
did not hear. With a sweet smile of apology, 
she came toward me. 

“ ^ I beg your pardon,’ said she, ^ I am sum¬ 
moned to an appointment, and it is possible I 
may need that money. Bring the jewels to 

the-House,’ naming the first hotel in the 

city, * and I will pay you then for them. 
Ask for Madame Clmvial, at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon.’ 

“ Of course I w’as ready to accede to the 
proposition. I returned her the note, and 
escorted her to the coach door. At 3 o’clock, 
married man that I am, I was dolt enough to 
take the jewels myself to the hotel, instead of 
fionding a clerk. I wanted another peep at 


Madame Chevial’s charming face. I was 
shown into a splendid private parlor of tlic 
hotel, and found there the lady, even more 
elegantly attired .than before. She received 
the case willi a smile, remarking carelessly, 
* I might have paid you then, as 1 did not use 
the money,’ and handed me the note. 

“ I returned her five hundred dollars, and 
remained a few moments talking about Par¬ 
isian hijouleric, with which she seemed unu¬ 
sually familiar, and tlien made my adieu with 
the most profound respect and admiration. 
C., the witch, the minx cheated me! Mad¬ 
ame Clievial was a huinbug, and this morn¬ 
ing I found out my note was a miserable 
counterfeit! 1 hurried to tbc hotel, but noth¬ 
ing could they loll me, except that such a 
lady had hired a private, parlor for three 
hours, paid for it with a bill since pronounced 
counterfeit, and left for parts uukiiowiu 
Now, was there ever anollier such stupid 
fellow cheated in the way I have been?” 

“ Yes,” answered I, laughing till my chair 
shook beneath me, “ go and see poor D. I 
think you’ll each enjoy a social confab to¬ 
night. Well done, Madame Chevial, 1 shall 
really enjoy hunting up such a talented 
artiste!” 

The city flooded with counterfeits that 
week. The “beautiful richly dressed lady” 
had been in all directions, carrying away in¬ 
variably the hearts of the shopmen and a roll 
of genuine bills for change. She had done a 
llonrishing business during the three days wo 
traced her about tlic city, but for all that, our 
investigations went no further. Not another 
sign or trace could we obtain, although Iialf a 
dozen export detectives were put upon tlie 
watch. So we were obliged to wait quietly, 
expecting to hoar of startling frauds of the 
same nature from other cities, and tbus'oiicc 
more be on the track; the bird had flown. 
But weeks came and went, and no light 
broke upon us, till at length wc had given up 
all hopes of success. 

June was fast speeding away to make way 
for anient July, when I received a letter from 
my niece, Alice Shaw, urging me to join a 
choice party on a three weeks’ visit to New¬ 
port. I will give the closing portion of tlie 
letter, just to save me the trouble of describ¬ 
ing the sweet, gentle, and yet madcap daugh¬ 
ter of my eldest sister: 

“ Now, Uncle Maurice, you know how 
mucl\ you need a change from that dusty 
gloomy oflico, and you know that you aro 
constantly filling up that largo pocket-book of 
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yours, with no wliitc finger to take anylliing 
out to pay for ‘ silks and gewgaws’ (you see I 
know how you men are always talking!), ami 
1 assure you, we shall all bo perfectly delight¬ 
ed to have you for a convenient beau (old 
bachelor uncles arc exceedingly convenient 
at all seasons of the year!), so, of course, 
since I have laid my sovereign commands 
upon you, you will lunuediately enclose me a 
reply, tliaiiking me for the opportunity, ami 
accepting my ofier at once. As for the parly, 
ii will consist of Bell lUchardson and her 
brotlier Charlie, Nellie Barrett and that de¬ 
mure cousin Will, Jack, and Jilavy, and Lizzie 
Yose, and with them a Lady Waldcgrave, 
just imported from Europe, with whom Mary 
became acquainted on board the British 
steamer. The most lovely creature, Mary 
writes mo, that ever w'as seen, so perliaps 
you’ll have a chance yourself at Uic novelty 
of falling in love. 0, with the rest, I forgot 
to montioii Gerald Wayne; also Miss Alice 
Sliaw', ami her dear, obliging old bachelor 

uncle, Maurice 0-. Slian’t we liave a 

cosy party?” 

TIio letter w'as w’rittcn just in Allie’s rattle- 
pate style. Forgot to inentiou Gerald Wayne! 
The witch I wlicu she forgets Gerald’s hand¬ 
some face, or prettily sounding name, I shall 
forget tho use of pen ami ink. Haven’t the 
family all considered them as betrothed these 
six months? 

I was rather blue and W’orii out Just then. 
A brief snatch hack at youtliful pleasures, 
amid a group of youthful bm)yant hearts, 
would be delightful and invigoraUng. I dc- 
ciilud at once to make one of the party. 
Accordingly, I was on board the Newport 
boat, pimctually, w’licii it swung ofi* from the 
wharf at New York, and descended to tho 
liulios’ cabin to find AUic, according to agrcc- 
ineiP. Two gay blue eyes wore danciiig a 
sljowcr of welcoming glances towards me, at 
the moment I sw'uug open the door, ami a 
pair of tiny hands, daintily enclosed in laven- 
dor-colored gloves, caught mine cutUusiasti- 
cally, 

“ 0, you dearest of old bachelors, I knew 
yon would come! Now’ you sliall be petted 
and caressed till yon forget all about tlioso 
musty folios and intricate law cases. But 
i\ot a word must you breathe about return¬ 
ing until I am ready. Kemcmber, if you got 
unruly, I shall Iinve the printed placard,* For 
Sale,’ fastened to your back, and hid you off, 
for some romantic philanthropic maiden 
lady to convert from heathenism 1” 


“1 will try the potting first, If you please, 
Allio. Where are your friends?” 

“ Out oil tho promenade ueck. Come .and 
see them.” 

And in a moment more I was in the midst 
of a general introdnctioii. They were all, 
witli the exception of Ger.ald Wayne, stran¬ 
gers to mo. Every face was smiling, .ami 
youthful, and happy. It was reviving for 
me, fresh from tlie canlvorons, jierplexlng 
cares of life, to gaze at tlicin, allhongh sonic 
wore neither graceful nor bcmtifnl. Every 
face smiling? No; there was one—I started 
when I belield it, and hardly returned the 
salutation collectedly, when the magic name 
W’.as pronounced, and the regal head bowed 
carelessly in greeting mo. Lady Waldcgravc’s 
face W'as turned towards tlic water, with a 
wistful touching sadness, tliat a thousand 
fold enhanced its loveliness. Alice was a 
sweet pretty girl, the darling of her homo 
now, ami souictiinc to be the angel of anoth¬ 
er; Bell llichardson, as her name declared, 
a coquettish belle; Mary and Lizzie Voso 
passable, coimnouplaee girls, owing a groat 
deal of their nttracllons to their stylish dress 
and spriglitly manners, while Nellie Barrett 
^Ya3 unmistakably, unpretendingly plain. 
From out these, this Lady Waldegravc sliono 
like llic evening-star amid the fainter orbs of 
night, a peerless ni.agnificcnt woman. De- 
scrii>tions arc tedious, nevertheless I must 
give a few hints, tliat one may dimly picture 
this cynosure of all eyes on deck. 

A tall slender figure sw’aying to and fro 
with willowy grace, clad in robes of exceed¬ 
ing richness, yet of tho most subdued hue, a 
small head set ratlier haughtily upon grace¬ 
fully sloping shoulders, thick wavy braids of 
jetty silkiiioss, parting away from a forehead 
smooth and fair, as if never a grief liad ni>- 
pled over tho heart within, eyes large, lus¬ 
trous, soft, tender and sad. Everything be¬ 
witching, melting, grieving, was expressed in 
those magnificent eyes. J^cver before or 
since have I seen orbs w’hosc witching light 
could so ciithrnll and dazzle. A small mouth 
of vivid crimson, sweet and cliiljlli!;c in re¬ 
pose, arcli and playful when parted to dis¬ 
close the pearly line wlthhi, and features 
artistically small and dclioptc. Such is a 
poor glimpse of Lady WaUlegrave. No won¬ 
der scarcely a gentleman on the duck could 
turn his eyes from the enchautiug picture. 
Yet she s.at bending her g.aze w istfully upon 
the sparkling as if entirely unconscious 
of the admivallon she excited. 1 wondered 
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if my littlo AHio liad no misgiving when slio 
saw liow Geiahl Waymi liiigcied by tlio 
stranger’s side, and congralnlated myself tliat 
1 was a dry, musty old baelielor, supposed to 
bo witliout a Iieart to lose. 

Wo remained on deck nntU late into tiro 
moonliglit niglit, and then separated reluc¬ 
tantly. licforo inoiaiing ive were safely land¬ 
ed on the shore, and once in Newport, found 
lodgings already secured for our whole party, 
through Gerald’s thoughtfidness. Then fol¬ 
lowed rare days, that almost remhrded me of 
my youthful Utopian dreams of happiness, 
ricasant strolls in the dewy morning, rare 
frolics in the tumbling surf, romantic drives 
in the still twilight dew upon the shell- 
strewn beach, ajid silent w.alhs under the 
solemn st.ai light, with the eternal anthem of 
the sea sounding hr our cars. I crtjoyod it 
with a keen relish I had never thought to 
know again, and so I thought dhUall, until I 
detected an Increasing pallor on Allie’s cheek, 
and an occ.asioiml quiver of her unusually 
silent lip. 

So I looked around mo for the cause, and 
once aroused, I wondered at my previous 
blinditess. It was tacitly admitted by all our 
party to be nothing utrusnal to sec every 
stranger, the moment he received air irrtro- 
duction, offer to Lady Witldograve’s I'are 
lovelhrcss the honrage of utrdisgnised adirth'.a- 
lion; but Gerald Waytro was bostowhrg sonre- 
thing nrore. Heart, life atrd sorrl were poured 
orrt hr the passiorrate glartccs that follorved 
iter slightest inovcnrent; atrd trow that ttry 
vigilairce was .arvake, 1 faitcied I could detect 
ott her irart an evident elfort to please atrd 
attr.aet him moro than any other. 1 rvoudei- 
cd a little at it, Gerald was a fine fellow, 
atrd itt possession of a Itandsomo inoperty, 
but I had never thought his talents remark¬ 
able. Certainly he did trot seem to me such 
a ittatr as a rvomatt of Lady AValdegravc’s 
position and attractioirs wotdd consent to 
iitarry, evert If she cottdescerrded at all to ac¬ 
cept an nntitled American. Lady Walde- 
grave and Gerald eirtii-ely absorhed hr a ganto 
of chess, where the graceful irrovomerrts of 
the ivory white anus, clasped by their heavy 
bracelets of gold, atrd shaded by a mist of 
floating lace, wei-o a study of bearrty in theirr- 
selves, aitd I turned to Mary Vose, who was 
sitting by me trilling with her ci'oehct needio 
atrd a web of crimson silk, sayitrg, in a sub- 
drred voice; 

“Who is this Lady Walilegravc 

“El lit, Brute!” replied she, laughing light¬ 


ly; “so you are going over llkorvlse to tiro 
victorious side? Helgho! what’s to bcconte 
of the rest of us? I think I’ll have a placard, 
to save me the trouble of answering so many 
times that otto important questiorr. Lady 
Waldegrave Is an English woman, a widow, 
who canto over to America to see the cotni- 
try, and search out a long abserrt friend. I 
thhrk it must be Mr, Wayne—she gives him 
attention enough.” 

“She canto in the steamer with you, Allio 
said, I believe?” 

“ Ves, from Halifax. She remahred there 
over oire steamer to search out any trace of 
the mysterious frierrd in those qirartcrs. Wo 
became excecdhtgly interested in her, and 
itrvited her to go home with us, which she 
dill, and tr ill remain with us until her expect¬ 
ed friends arrive from England, to join her 
on the tour through the States.” 

I had not been very attentive to Mary’s 
remarks. 1 was watching poor Allie’s stren¬ 
uous efforts to answer Jack A^ose coherently, 
and at the same time catch all the meaning 
smiles and significant gestures e.xchanged 
between the chess-players. I even saw the 
tear that was dashed so stealthily from the 
silken eyelash; and wliile I gazed, I was 
making a daring resolution. 

Still moro inquiringly my eyes turned to 
Lady Waldegrave. There was a look of ennui 
on lier face; Gerald was not deep, not intel¬ 
lectual cnongh to cliain her interest, after all. 
1 gave furtive glances at tlio mirror roflccting 
tlie sola, and Mary’s briglit busy figure and 
my dull quiet form. I might have looked 
worse than I did. A littlo moro “ fixing up ” 
about my dress, considerable moro effort to 
please and entertain, and who knows but I 
might rival Gerald? oust him from his posi¬ 
tion as favorite, and show him the folly of 
his infatuation, so that, knowing tlio diamond 
beyond Ids roach, he miglit gratefully .accept 
the pearl lying at his feet? I had the advan¬ 
tage of a largo experience with the world, 
and a keen insight into char.acter. It was 
worth trying. So ran my thoughts. And I 
did try. 

As soon .as the unsocial game of chess was 
over, I took a portfolio of engravings, and 
quietly ensconced myself in the chair by 
Lady Waldegrave’s side, left v.acant a mo¬ 
ment by Gerald’s leaving the room. I was 
amused to see his injured look, when bo 
returned and found her listening, with evi¬ 
dent interest, to the story I w.as relating 
belonging to the engraving she held in her 
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liniul. I kept on quietly, nltliougli ho stood 
bcliind me waiting for ms to rise. Fortu¬ 
nately I chanced upon the right subject. I 
was telling her of my visit, a long time before, 
to a little Sicilian town, looking out uixm tlio 
blue Mediterranean, and under the red eye 
of Vesuvius. I saw her eye kindle and her 
bosom heave, as I went on describing my 
admiration for its scenery. Tlien a tear 
gathered like a diamond drop on the blaek 
iris of her eye, and tlie bcantifii) face flushed 
willi the glow of some long-repressed emotion. 

“Again—tell it again I” she murimired, 
dvoamily, as I paused; “of tliosc pleasant 
walks by the sea of seas—my dear old Medi¬ 
terranean !” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“ Then you have visited the town yourself? 
it Is a familiar scene I liavc been describing?*’ 

She hesitated a moment, tlion in the soft 
melodious tones only a native can use, an¬ 
swered, lingering fondly over tiie words, as if 
liicy had long been silent and forgoltoii: 

“ Chi lace confessar And in a moment 
she added, sadly," It is the town where I was 
born,” 

“ Indeed! I was told you were English.” 

“True; one is English whose parents are 
born and reside in England, but my heart 
has Us country with my old Italian birlli- 
placo.” 

From that time I had a claim on her no¬ 
tice when 1 chose, aiul Gerald grew morose 
and threatening towards mo, and little Allle 
occasionally laid her soft cheek against mine, 
in the old childish way, expressing thereby a 
mute but most eloquent vote of thanks. 

However, the scales were evenly balanced. 
If 1 could command her interest and atten¬ 
tion, and hold her spellbound by the efforts 
of my intellect and superior tact, Gerald’s 
handsome face and youthful enthusiasm ob¬ 
tained smiles far more captivating, since tlioy 
were freely bestowed, and not won away 
from her by a superior will. Moreover, Ger¬ 
ald w'as thoroughly in earnest, and as for 
myself, I think she detected my lack of sin¬ 
cerity. She had a womlorful genius, and a 
quick keen intellect, and must have divined, 
intuitively, how little lieart was in my efforts 
to please her. Ncvcrtlieless, to tell the truth, 
it was getting rather dangerous for me. I 
grew more and more fascinated with her 
beauty, and interested in a cbaractcr, at one 
time so open and ingenuous, and at aiiotlier 
Eo complex, and slirouded, and full of 
mystery. . 


Sometimes I would grow stfirtleil, and be¬ 
lieve 1 had come to love licr madly, and then 
1 would shrink away from her, with a shiver 
of horror and aversion, unaccountable even 
to myself. One day, as our party wore set¬ 
ting out for the beach, wc discovered a tall 
stout mail, wilii shaggy black whiskers and 
a liorco nnistache, loitering about our board- 
ing-houso. 

“ There’s that Whiskerando,” said Ecll, 
lightly laughing. “ AVIiich of us has he fallen 
ill love with, that he haunts our path so 
frequently?” 

The question was not debatable In my 
mind, for I saw bis bold black eyes fixed 
steadily on Lady Waldcgravc, and was confi¬ 
dent that a telegraphic signal, or dumb lan¬ 
guage of the fingers, accompanied tlie gaze. 
At all events, she grew deadly pale, and 
lileadlng a headache, excused Iicrself from 
tlie party and returned to her room. 

Two liours after, as accident would have it, 
whom should I meet on asoquestcred by-road, 
where I was riding on horseback, but this 
same Whiskerando, ns Bell aptly christened 
liiin, riding in a chaise, with a closciy-vciled 
lady by his side, and on the fair hand resting 
upon llic side of the chaise glittered a dia¬ 
mond and ruby ring I had noticed a lunidrcd 
times on Lady Waldegravc’s slender fingers. 
“ Perhaps she has found lier friend,” said I, 
and gave no more thought to it. Yet that 
evening she was unusually sad and depress¬ 
ed. One other circmnst.aucc made that even¬ 
ing remarkable, AVe were sitting upon the 
rocks in tlie luoonliglit, .at full tide, with the 
rolling waves at our very feet. 

“ Take care, Allle,” said I, as my niece bent 
forward toying with the waves, and allowing 
the briny waters to gurgle through lier fin¬ 
gers, “ take care—who knows but tlie Sea 
King may reacli up ami clasp your hand, and 
hear you away before our eyes?” 

A soft sigh was my answer, anil the words, 
“ It were no groat matter. My liand is not 
wortli luueii.” 

“Not wortli nincb!” said I,drawing I'cr to 
my side and spreading out on my palm the 
rosy dripping ringei*s. “ I wisli all the liands 
in this ivave-washed town to-night were as 
clean and pure as my little Allie's, stained by 
no deed of guilt or shame.” 

“Here’s another like it,” said Gerald, 
touclilng reverentially the soft hand lying tui 
the rotdv, blazing, even in the luoonliglit, 
witli the gems tliat circled it. 

Lady AYaldegrave raised the hand he touch- 
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eil mid loolicd at It asltanoe, as one might do 
witli a ti'cacliarous, dangerous serpent, and 
then I saw it clasp Its fellow with a wofui 
despairing gesture that alarmed me. 

Quiet Ncllia Barrett was tiie next to speak, 
with a soloinu tUriliing cadence in her pure 
soprano voice, “ Yes, on sucii a nigiit as 
this, with the enduring sky, and tiio iniglity 
cternai sea before us, it is weli to remcnihcr 
staiuiess iiands and unburdened Iiearts. How 
terribly such a scene must jar upon a guilty 
couscicucc! Tiio very waves wouid slirick 
aloud the luildon crime, and the stars point 
down like accusing fingers from abore.” 

The quiet iioraciy face of tiio speaker iud 
cangiit tiio iiigiiest beauty, tiie gleam from 
within, and wc ail gazed in respectful sympa- 
tby. Was I tiie only one tiiat saw Lady 
Al'aidegrave’s eyes turn with a terrified glare 
upon the heaving sea and tiio sparkling sky? 

“ How sombre you are all becoming!'’ slio 
said. “ Pray, Mr. Wayne, lot us take a stiull 
to siiako ofl’tlie sliadows.'’ 

I do not tliink the sliadows were sliakeii 
off, for ill tlic middle of the iiiglit I lieard 
Lady Wablegravo’s maid at tiie landlady's 
door, adjoining inine, asking for an opiate, .as 
her ladysliip could not sleep. 

The last week of our stay arrived, tiio cliicf 

event of wbieli was a great ball at the,-- 

House, for wliicli oxteiisivo preparations bad 
been made. Of course onr parly were .all to 
he present at tlie distingnislied .assembly. 
Just as wo lea tiie Ic.a-tiible tliat evening, I 
saw Gerald Wayne present an elegant bou¬ 
quet of wliito camellia buds to Lady Walde- 
gr.avo, and caiiglit lier low reply, “ You sliall 
have my answer to-night.” 

My pride was considerably piqued at this. 
For Allio's sake and Gerald’s owu future 
peace of nilnil, I liad lioped to prevent any 
declaration on his part. Tlicre could bo lit¬ 
tle doubt as to the nature of tiio question, 
and now I was not so sure of tiio kind of 
answer it would receive. So I liad tlirowu 
myself before the caiiiion’s mouth to littio 
purpose. My owu sensations were diflicult 
to analyze. I felt angry, aggrieved, scornful 
and reckless, all at once, despising myself, 
and singularly cnoiigli, feeling a lofty con¬ 
tempt for their foolishness. 

But all feelings were merged in an exul¬ 
tant sort of pride, when our parly entered 
the fairylike ballroom, and I caught the low 
murmur of admiration tb.at greeted the ai)- 
pearauce of the ladies. Alice and Boll, in 
their gossamer robes of tulle and lace, were 


cliarming, and the personal appearance of all 
tiio otliers advanced sever.al degrees iiearer 
perfection by tiio becoming toilet ami bril¬ 
liant liglits. But Lady Waldcgrave—what 
pen sliall describe lier, ns a spontaneous burst 
of deliglit greeted her appearance? 

Tiie queenly form was robed in glistening 
amber satin, softened by flounces of aerial 
lace, and looped up by wlmt seemed flukes of 
sparkling liglit, so vivid werp tiie rays of dia¬ 
monds and sappliircs glittoring liero and 
tliere, aronnd Hie snowy arms and swan- 
iike lliroat, and collecting in a tangled spray, 
like tho Hash of a summer fountain, amid Um 
masses of ebon hair. .Slio complained of 
clullincss, and Gerald flew to tiio dr.awing- 
room for lier sliawl. I beard a wliisperod 
comment boliind me, as the superb folds of 
tiio India sliawl were laid gently around tiio 
ivory slioulders. 

“A real camel’s hair. It must have cost 
seven or eiglit hnndred dollars; and llioso 
jewels arc genuine diamonds and sappliircs. 
I slionid tliink slio onglit to bo a ladysliip 
indeed!” So said a gossip behind me to Iior 
iieiglibor. 

Tiio words were like the stroke of a magi¬ 
cian’s wand, only, instead of creating splendid 
visions, it daslicd aside a living, breatliiiig 
embodiment of grace and beauty, aud left—a 
wliitcd wall—a foul, revolting, loatlisoiiie sin. 

“ Camel’s hair sliawl I Diamond and sai>- 
pliiro jewelry! Ladj'sliip! Alia, Gerald 
Wayne and Lady Waldcgrave, enjoy the 
dance while yet you may 1” 

Aud yet the discovery shocked aud pained 
mo. I gazed upon the radiant vision. I bad 
almost loved that woman. Heavens, what a 
superb aetress she was! I did not wish it to 
be my hand that slionld dash her down to 
infamy and disgrace. Such a face—such an 
angel’s aspect I I gasped; and so sebeming, 
and traitorous, and wicked within! Now I 
could conipi-obeiid tho nameless antipathy 
tliat liad cliillcd iny warmest admiration. A 
iiand on my siioulder startled me. I turned 
round to confront liicbard Ellis’s excitcil face. 
I knew wliat wtis coming before be spoke. 

“ IIow are you, C.! I didn’t know you 
were down Iiero. Came with my wife yes¬ 
terday. Blit look here, here’s a pretty go I 
Do you sec lliat lovely creature lu the amber 
s.atin, over yonder?” 

“ Yes,” I groaned. 

“ Well, do you see ray diamond and sap- 
pliire jewelry? It is the very Identical beau¬ 
ty who cheated so many of us at homo. That 
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brncelet I Iiad already marked, and If tlio 
initials G. L. W. are underneath n thin 
scroll of gold 1 fastened over them to hide 
them from any purchaser, then there Is evi¬ 
dence enough to send that splendid creature 
to prison for the best of her days. 'What, 
shall I do? get an officer at once?” 

I was too unhappy and perplexed myself to 
know what was best; but glancing again at 
the brilliant couple, I saw poor Allle’s droop¬ 
ing figure beyond them, the soft blue eyes 
following wistfully Ger.ihVs animated face, 
and the sight braced and strengthened me. 
■Very quietly wo found a proper officer, and 
stationed him within call, and then waited 
till the evening’s festivities should close. 
Once I saw Lady Waldegrave wiiltzing with 
that tall dark stranger, and from her pallid 
cheek and his scowling brow, I Judged th.at 
the rel.atlou between them was scarcely 
pleasant or agreeable. The uionient he re¬ 
leased her she passed to the dining-room, 
and fearing to lose sight of her, I followe'd. 

“Ton have found an acquaintance,” said I, 
nodding towards her late partner. “ Is it the 
friend you were In search of?” 

She heiit over the bouquet of camellia 
buds, and answered in a vole* so hoarse with 
pain that I did not recognize it: 

“ Friend I friend I rather the Jlend, who is 
killing me, body and soull” And then, 
laughing hysterically, she .added, “ Wliat liavo 
I said? I am half crazed with excitement, 
and wretchedly faint. Find me a glass of 
wine.” 

I brought it, and slio drank eagerly to the 
last drop. The color came back to lier lips 
lind clieeks, and smiling and gay again she 
returned to the dancers. Later, when wrap¬ 
ped in tlic fatal casliniero site emerged from 
the dressing-room to take the carriage liome, 
I stepped between her and Gerald’s proffered 
arm, so pale myself tliat she started and fal¬ 
tered, “ What lias liappeiied?” 

I drew her arm in mine, notwitlistanding 
Gerald’s angry frown, and begging tlie rest of 
the party to proceed quietly to the carriages, 
said a gentleman was waiting tq see Lady 
Waldegrave, and that I would attend her to 
his presence. Supposing it, at once, to bo 
the mysterious friend she was seeking, tliey 
made no troublesome inquiries, and departed 
peaceably. 

I led her at ones to tiio private room 
where Mr. Ellis and the officers were wait¬ 
ing. She glanced from them back to me, 
and her clasp on my arm made ms writhe 


with pain. Twice her shivering lips motion¬ 
ed for the words, without any audible sound, 
then she gasped, rather than spoke, “ What 
docs this mean ?” 

I touched the shawl and tlio glittering 
jewels signlBcantly. No words were needed. 
White, rigid and despairing, slie sank into 
tile nearest cliair. For ten minutes tliero 
was utter silence; then she asked, “What 
will you do with me?” 

“She must remain here to-nlglit,” inter¬ 
rupted Ellis, “ but to-morrow we shall taka 
her to New York.” 

“ But tlio punishment—the penalty ?” said 
she, turning tlioso wild eyes appealingly to 
me. 

“ I cannot tell. If everything is confessed 
and restored, it may be llglit.” 

She caught at the hope eagerly. 

“Will you help mo? There is a great 
deal I can tell—of an organized plan pursued 
in 'Vienna, Paris and Loudon, and to be de¬ 
tected hero in America 1 Ho said I was too 
bold.” 

I tlionglit I heard a rattling at tlio door, 
and unlocking it, I looked out into tlie corri¬ 
dor. It was only the black whiskered man 
pacing to and fro, with his cigar. I reUitued 
to tlio waiting group, made a few arrange¬ 
ments with Ellis for her personal comfort, 
and approaching the trembling, friglitened 
woman, said, simply, “ Good-night 1” She 
stared wildly, cauglil my hand in hers, and 
looking up into my face, said, piteously: 

“Wliy do you shrink so from my touch? 
Think charitahly of me, if you can. I have 
been controlled by an iron liaiid, educated to 
tills life from my very clilldliood. But lately 
niy soul has been aroused, and luy Iieart ro- 
volteil from tlio wicked task. I might liave 
been safe now. I was warned a week ago to 
leave Newport, but my m.ad love for you 
kept me here. I tried to win you by excit¬ 
ing your jealousy. This very night Gerald 
'Wayne laid his hand and fortune at iny feet, 
and I refused them, for your sake. It is 
hard to be scorned and loathed by you—ay, 
even brought to sharocfiil discovery tlirough 
your means, Too late for liope now I Tlie 
die is cast—and liow have I loved you all tlie 
while!” 

I felt my rectitude and manliness giving 
way bcncatli the appalling gaze of tliose lus¬ 
trous and soul-stirring eyes, and tearing my 
hand away from her frantic grasp, hurried 
home, without daring to trust myself to an¬ 
other look, Bestless and miserable, with a 
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snd consciousness of somotliing terrible brood¬ 
ing over me, I tossed to and fro upon my 
bed, for what was left of the far-spent night. 
At length, just after the sun rose, I fell into 
an uneasy sleep, from which I was aroused 
by a hand on my forehead. Springing up, I 
met iliehard Ellis’s glance of liorror. 

“ She is dead—slic has poisoned hcrselfl” 
ho said. 

“Just Heaven!” I cried. And in a mo¬ 
ment more wo were hurrying back to the 
hotel. 

It was loo true. No words can paint my 
feclhjgs, as I entered the room where lay the 
stiir, rigid, distorted form of her who had 
glided among the dancers but yester night, 
the admired and envied, the observed of all 
observers. 

“Who has seen her since I left?" demand¬ 
ed I. 

“ No one except a stout black whi|kered 
man, who came to the door, saying she ^vas a 
relation of his, and he would like to ^)cak 
with her a moment,” answ’ered Ellis. “ lie 
didn’t seem to be at all aware that she was a 
prisoner, and I thouglit there was no liarm 
in it. We were in the room, and he only 
stayed a moment or two. I didn’t liear what 
they said, they talked so low. We left a lit¬ 
tle while after.” 

I rvent immediately in search of him, but 
ho W'as not to be found. He bad left in the 


night. I believed then, and I shall always 
believe, that Lady Waldegravc, or rather 
Beatrice Romani, for that was her true name, 
was poisoned by that man mixing a powder 
with the wine in the glass standing on the 
table, knowing, doubtless, her habit of de¬ 
pending upon such stimulants. I was confi¬ 
dent she had the power of exposing his crim¬ 
inality, since some one must have prepared 
the counterfeit notes which she liad so often 
and successfully passed; and probably her 
death was the only way to silence the accu¬ 
sations, and save his proceedings from expo¬ 
sure. Still nothing certain was ever ascer¬ 
tained. A sinful mystery had accompanied 
her life, a wicked mystery shrouded her death. 

Gerald Wayne was the only one of our 
company to whom I confided the ciicuin- 
stances accident had revealed to me. The 
others were too much overcome with con¬ 
sternation and horror, at the news of her 
sudden death, to trouble me with inquiries. 

Six weeks ago my little Alice became the 
wife of Gerald Wayne, a wiser and belter 
man for that perilous passionate experience, 
I trust. And as for me—why, I am hero in 
my office, a lonely, forlorn old bachelor still, 
who goes regularly the first Sunday of every 
month to hang a wreath of evergreen upon a 
broad black slab, in that quiet churchyard, 
the only one that bears the single name— 
“ Beatrice.” 
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Is not this a fair prospect that lies before 
me? Do I not look from my lofty winilows 
over miles ami miles of green fields and 
rounded hills ? Do not the far-olf mountains 
lift their white tops sheer into the blue 
heaven, while the purple mists roll down 
their slopes like tlic waves of some amethys¬ 
tine sea? There winds the river yonder, 
like a silver ribbon uncoiled; it bends rouml 
about the bases of the swelling hills, and the 
murmur of its plashing waters plays between 
the bird-songs that break upon the sunny 
air. Itisspring noWjisit not? Theorchard 
trees arc snow-white, and the next wind 
sweeping the domes of bloom brings hither 
to one tlie sweet fragrance it lias stolen from 
them. Can you see the garden far down 
there? Do you mark the crimson tulips, 
the milky lilac cones, the bending lily bells? 
And, look, do you see a path leading away 
through those beds of vivid blossoms, past 
tlie azalias, by the fir trees, into a dense 
thicket? Then the arching boughs twine 
together, and the honeysuckle climbs over 
with its long tendrils and wreathes them in 
verdure and bloom. Now look closely, and 
you shall see a white shrouded figure kneel¬ 
ing tlicre, with clasped hands, uplifted eyes, 
and lips that supplicate in vain. Come away. 
See, I drop the curtain. You do not seo 
her! Why not? To me die is always there, 
always white, wan and trembling, kneeling 
always, and beseeching always in vain. I 
shut out the sight of it—that ghastly figure 
is my life’s banc. That is why I cannot look 
at the fair scene that lies before my window. 
Do I lift my eyes to the mist-veiled hills, she 
floats above them. Do I seek to rest my 
weary brain by the undulating seas of green, 
where tlie sunshine and shadows come and 
go, always she is there, dimming their bright¬ 
ness, and gleaming whitely from the soft- 
falling shadows. Would I follow the river 
la its windings, her white robe flashes from 
its waves. Only a foam-wreath, you say? 
Ah, you do not know’! Pray God you may 
never be spectre-haunted. 

I draw thick curtains about my w’indow; 
I Euirucate in gloom; cool fragrant air comes 
not to soothe me. How thick these curtains 
arcl Pass your hand over the soft folds— 


velvet arc they, thick, and black, and heavy 
—black like the pall which covered her when 
they hid her away from iny sight. And yet, 
would you believe it, they do not shut her 
out! else, why should her prQsenco evermore 
haunt me? For, look you, the doors are 
massive, oaken, iron-barred. She cannot 
enter them, and yet even now her garments 
rustle in yonder corner. A beautiful room, 
is it not—fit dwelllng-pIaCG for tlie last of 
the Nonnanbys? Look at the sideboard 
there; examine its rich mouldings, its curi¬ 
ous carvings; look within its drawers, and 
tlicrc you shall find vessels of gleaming 
silver; look them over, pile them up—rich, 
are they not, and costly?—but, listen, you 
shall have them all, if you will but take from 
mo that pale spectre. There are luxurious 
couches; soft velvet cushions; massively-set 
silver-rinimcd downy carpets, like the yuiing 
moss in tlio woods in spring; pictures rare 
and quaint; vases lucent as the ■'.utumn 
mist—all so beautiful. Would you like tliem 
to be yours? Time was when I gloated over 
them, counted up my treasures, and rejoiced 
in them. What are they w’ortli to me now? 
Would I not give them all in e.xchange for 
one hour of sw’eet peace, one blessed season 
of forgetfulness? 

Once I W’as beautiful; now there are deep 
liner crossing the brow that once was fair 
and smooth. Silver threads gleam in my 
long black hair; the fire that flamed In these 
large eyes has gone out now’, and tliey are 
sunken in deep hollows. Sorrow, and sin, 
and remorse have w’rought this work—for I 
am not old, not as you count years, but, O, 
so old in sin .and suffeiingl 

When I was young and beautiful I was 
happy too. Do you know that when one 
good gift is taken, all others follow in swift 
procession? It is cruel, I think. Was it my 
fault that my beauty faded? Must I lose 
love and happiness too? I w’ish I had re¬ 
mained a humble peasant girl, as I w'as when 
De Courcy found me. I was a wild flower— 
an innocent wild flower—nay, do not look so 
strange, one may be crime-stained, but onco 
in life one is innocent. 

I was a poor fanner’s daughter. I remem¬ 
ber when my father came home at night, 
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tofl-worn and faint, tliat we used to meet 
him with ciiildlsh taik and eaiesses, and ran 
prattling before liim to the old well, where 
the long sweep creaked as it swayed up and 
down. Then, when ho sat down in the cool 
shade of the great elm which swept our cot¬ 
tage roof, wo gathered around, each with a 
story to tell or a question to ask. Where are 
they all now? Dead. Many a mile away a 
row of green hillocks tells the place where 
they lie. I grew to womanhood the pet of 
the household—loved for my childish beauty 
in childhood, and later, when it had ripened 
into rich maturity, admired for its possession, 
as if it wore some merit of my own. Could 
I be otherwise than proud of my charms? 

In tne quiet and seclusion of my humble 
home I lived until Arthur Do Courcy, the 
young heir of the manor, came home from 
the university. Ho was a gay dashing youth, 
reckless as young men usually are, but much 
admired by his tenantry, as the heir of a 
lordly house is apt to be. In truth, they 
wore not without excuse for their love. Ills 
gallant manners, his fine person and good- 
natured alfabllity might have turned tiro 
heads of wiser people than the simple far¬ 
mers 01 Lockwood. To me, who had only 
rend and dreamed of knightly youths, he 
seemed the personification of all tliat was 
most noble and winning. From far and 
near the peasantry gathered to celebrate his 
arrival, for tlio estate of De Courcy extended 
over miles of country. Bent old men hob¬ 
bled out on crutches to greet him, the hard- 
lianded farmers put on tlieir best attire, 
mothers made tliemsclves and their children 
gay wltli new gowns and sashes, and not a 
maiden in the hamlet so poor as not to wear 
a new ribbon on the occasion. 

I could not put on rich dresses—I had 
nelhiiig but my own natural graces—so I 
wound a wreath of wild flowers about my 
hat, and heiglitened the bloom of my clieek 
by a garland of glowing carnations. It was 
a glorious festtvo scene that greeted '.he 
young heir’s eyes. All over the green sward 
of the park groups iii gay dresses passed to 
and fro, banners streamed in the wind, peals 
of music resounded through the arches of the 
long avenues, and over all shone the sun of 
midsummer. The great avenue which bisect¬ 
ed the park was lined with the people, and 
bauds of maidens, of whom I was proud to 
be one, scattered flowers where his horse’s 
Iiocds should tread, 

I remember how eagerly I looked down 


the long perspective, under the interlacing 
boughs of the elms, to catch the first gllinjjse 
of him, when the triumphant bursts of music 
announced that ho had entered the gates. 
It was like some scene in fairyland. He rode 
forward, attended on either. side by the 
young men of his own age, who had grown 
up on the estate and shared his childish 
sports, and followed by troops of the peasant¬ 
ry, who closed in behind the cortege as it 
advanced. He was a slight youth, with a 
proud careless bearing, and yet there was 
something in it that attracted one in spite of 
ills hauteur. Now, as lie rode forward, he 
was bowing riglit and left, and smiling kindly 
upon tlie people, who pressed about to wel¬ 
come liim. Just behind him rode his futlier, 
Mortimer De Courcy, tlie squire of Lock- 
wood. Ho had been travelling abroad dur¬ 
ing Arthur’s residence at tlio university, .md 
I had not seen liim since my childhood; but 
now I did not look at him, so intently were 
my thouglits riveted upon tlie young lieir. 
As he came near ns we stepped forward and 
threw our garlands at his feet, retreating as 
he advanced. In my eagerness to catch ids 
glance and smile, I did not at first see tliat 
my tiny sister, a child of three or four years, 
had sprung forward into the road, wlien sud¬ 
denly a frightened scream thrilled tlirongh 
me. I sprang madly into tlio avenue, a wild 
confusion followed, the spirited steed reared 
and plunged just over ray head as I snatched 
my darling from underneath his lioofs, and, 
ill the midst of my terror, I sank to the 
ground, a pain sliot tlirongh me, and then 
the whole scone vanished. 

When I recovered my consciousness, in¬ 
stead of tlie glow and splendor of a festival, 
there was tlio utter quiet, the subdued tone 
of the sickroom, But whore was I ? Tliesa 
were not my curtains—these delicate nuislin 
fabrics, with tlieir fringes and gossamer lace. 
Over my window in the cottage flowering 
bean vines and purple morning-glories clam¬ 
bered and blossomed togetlior; but llicse 
were heavily draped with curtains of rosy 
hue, and where the silken folds parted the 
light came in through panes of a curious 
antique pattern. There was a faint odor of 
some subtle perfume diffused throughout the 
apartment, and Ilfling my liead, I saw a 
richiy-ciit vinaigrette on a small stand at my 
side. The talcs of the old romancers rose to 
Illy mind. Would the whole eiioliaiited 
scene vanish at my touch? I thought to 
test Its reality, and reaching out my hand 
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for tlie vinaigrette, tlio slight noise I niado 
roused some one who had hitherto been 
concealed by the hangings of the bed where 
I lay. It was no good fairy who now iil)- 
proachcd, but only kiiid-heavtcd Mrs. Thorn, 
the housekeeper at the Hall. 

“ Where am I, Mrs. Thorn I asked, with 
difficulty—for a strange feeling of numbness 
came over mo. 

I do not know that she answered thou, for 
the darkness grew thicker around mo—I 
fainted. Afterward, when I was better, she 
told mo that I had been s.adly hurt tlmt day 
ill the park, and by the squire’s own orders 
bad been conveyed to an apartment in the 
Hall. She sat at my side sewing when she 
told inc this, and when she had finished she 
rose and went away; but I kept in liiy mind 
the question I wanted to ask, and when she 
came back I asked: 

" Where is Bessie, Mrs. Tliorn ?” 

“ Laiv, cliild, don’t go to asking any more 
questions. It’s tlic doctor’s orders tliat you 
mustn’t—positive. Wont you take a little 
more of this whey now?—it’s so nice.” 

“Not now,” I answered, putting away the 
glass. “You must tell me where Bessie is. 
Why doesn’t my motlier come to me ?” 

Until now only the faint suspicion that 
Bessie might be hurl worse than I was had 
haniited me, but now, in the newly acquired 
excitement of my faculties, a sudden terrible 
fear flaslied over my mind, and I grasped 
Mrs. Tliorn’s arm, and almost shrieked, “ Is 
Bessie dead ?” Mrs. Thorn grew pale, and 
muttered something I could not understand, 
for there was a great roaring as of the sea in 
my ears. At that moment a firm soft liaud 
was laid upon mine, the convulsive cliitcli of 
my fingers loosened at the toucli, and tlio 
young lieir of Lockwood laid me gently back 
upon my pillow, and said, kindly: 

“We will tell you about Bessie when you 
are stronger, but now you must bo quiet, for 
your mother’s sake.” 

Next to Bessie, I loved my mother better 
tiiau anytliing else in the world; and now, 
as the conviction of Bessie’s death grew 
upon mo, I tiiought of her sorrow, and the 
tears gathered and rolled down my face. Ho 
stood by me, looking at me tenderly, and 
Eoinetimes saying a soothing word. Tlie 
flood of tears cooled the fever of my brain, 
and when, by-and-by, I looked up to him 
and said, “When did Bessie die?” I suppose 
he thought I could bear tlie shock, for ho 
told mo then that my sweet pet sister was 


taken from my arms dead. A quick painless 
death be said it must liave been. And he 
dwelt on tlds fact, as if to console mo. 

Something fearful, something I had not 
known w.as in my nature, swelled up witliin 
mo at that moment; and if lie, wlio w.as the 
indirect cause of her death, bad been less 
kind and winning, I think I should have 
hated liim Iienceforth. But tlils fitful gleam 
of passion died aw.ay, and as I listened to his 
tender consoling words my grief was sootlied, 
and what was indeed so great a sorrow was 
softened by degrees, so that its burden could 
at last be borne. It would have been a 
dreary convalescence, even in that elegant 
chamber, if it had not been for Arthur Do 
Courcy’s presence. Into the darkened cham¬ 
ber lie brought light to me, shut out from 
the songs of the wood-birds and the lonely 
rambles through field and forest which I liad 
always loved so well. His voice was sweeter 
music than theirs, and the looks and siiiilcs 
wliich.he l.avished so abundantly upon me 
made amends for the loss of the green fields 
and wild flowers. 

Perhaps it was not much for liiin, out of 
the opulence of his gifts, to bestow a small 
share upon me, but to me it was life, it was 
aflluence. Tiie formless visions that had 
always haunted me were embodied in him— 
lie gave me the key to all mysteries. I had 
always been a strange dreamy child—I knew 
I was dreamy, and my mother said I was 
strange—and now I knew why I had been so. 
I bad far rcachings after knowledge, dim 
intimations of the beauty wliicli dwells in 
art, and now that my mind had been brouglit 
into communion with bis, I learned lliat I 
was Indeed born for higher, nobler things 
than to herd with peasants; my peers were 
cisewliere, my life must be elsewlioro. It 
was not with any flush of pride that I first 
re.alizcd this. Vain-glorying comes from 
successful competition with our rivals, and 
when I first fell that I had been created for 
a higher sphere tlian that to which the acci¬ 
dent of birth had confined me, I exulted in 
it no more than the bird does in bis won¬ 
drous gift of song. How could I fail to love 
him who had unveiled to me this new world ? 
Hemembor Iiow dependent sickness is—tbiiik 
how chivalrous and tender, how noble and 
good lie showed himself to me 1 As d.ay after 
day the music of his voice was poured into 
my car, as his eye rested upon me with fer¬ 
vent love, as every latent force hi my nature 
allied itself to him, what wonder was it that 
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1, proud, passionate, and eager for sympalliy 
ai\d aflbetion, grew to love liim as only such 
souls can love? 

All niy life long there had been an unsat¬ 
isfied void in mylioari; it had sought clam¬ 
orously to bo filled, it had peopled the solitude 
of the forest u’itli visionary shapes whoso 
spirits could respond to mine. Now here 
was the reality of iny wildest dreams, and 
with wliat bliss and peace did it fill niy 
whole soul! It ilouded me like light, it 
bathed me in almost celestial glory. Life 
was no longer the barren waste it seemed to 
me in many moods. It was like a garden, 
in whose midst is a fountain, whoso peren¬ 
nial waters nurture fragrant flowers, and the 
music of whose falling is a perpetual melody. 
How I rejoiced in my beauty now, for it gave 
liiin pleasure—it was one of the things which 
lent me a charm ia Ills eyes, and I loved it 
for his sake. 

I liked to hear his voice in its jn-aiso; 
wlion he vaunted the rich smootliness of my 
raven braids, when lie looked admiringly into 
the eyes that always looked back with ibve to 
him, and said how wondrously deep and soft 
tliey were, I loved and rejoiced in my charms 
for his sake. 

In these sweet days of our intercourse I 
forgot that 1 was but a poor peasant girl, and 
he the son of a geiitloman as proud as any 
in the land. Was not I his peer? Were 
not my gifts equal to Ills? AVero all my 
gr.aces of person notliing? Ami, above all, 
did not iny love raise mo to his rank? 

All, how bitterly have I expiated that 
youthful /oily! How has that brief dream of 
bliss been atoned for by years of wietclied- 
iiess! How flits the spectre before me! She 
conies close to me—she bends her head— 
her long hair sweeps iny brow! Aw.ay— 
fiend—spectre I Why haunt me thus? Was 
it my fault that you wronged me so cruelly 
in winning his love from me? Now slic is 
sobbing wildly—pitifully sobbing—but I Jjoed 
it not. AVhat were her sufl’erings to me? 
Weeping in the still night, with uplifted 
hands 1 ask for mercy, hut the cruel heavens 
are deaf. Forever bending—cold, blue and 
silent—what am I, that God should hear 
mo? 1 sink down in weakness and grief, I 
clas]) my hands in despair. Always, when I 
recall t)ic first days of our Jove, Die i)n.]c 
shade rises before me, more gaunt and 
ghastly than ever. Those summer days 
went by, but, like blushing scented roses, 
they concealed a sting beneath their beauty. 


One day Arthur came to me—I was yet at 
the Hall, for the squire had told Sirs. Tliorn 
to keep mo till I wtis quite meoverod, and, as 
I was a pet with her, she had devised many 
an excuse to keep me hy her side—and told 
me, with much hesitation and reluctance, 
that he was going from home for a month, 
and intimated that it would he pleasanter for 
me at home than at the Hall in his absence. 
Tlic news fell upon my life like a black cloud 
upon a sunny landscape. 1 burst into tears, 
cliild lliat I was. Like a child he caressed 
ami soothed me. I have told you ho was 
proud and haughty; with me ho was ever 
most gentle and tender. 

“ Madeline, love, I cannot always bo .with 
you. I’m afraid you would soon the of me If 
wc were always together.” 

He did my love wrong by such a sugges¬ 
tion. I told him so, and ho smiled, well 
pleased to hear my indignant refusal. 

“Madeline, what would you do if your 
lover should tire of you ?” ho asked. 

“ lie would not if he loved me,” I replied. 

“ 13ut his love might change. People do 
not always go on loving forever, iny little 
innocent daisy.” 

My heart swelled to hear such words from 
him; but while I could not command myself 
to speak, he went on: 

“ Suppose, for instance, lie was captivated 
by some one else?” 

I sprang up and shook iny clasped hands 
in a burst of sudden anger. 

“I would kill them both!” I almost shout¬ 
ed. “I would not bo treated so.” 

He laughed — laughed while I trembled 
with passion. 

“AVhy, what a fierce little heroine you 
would make, Madolinc. You’d be a treasure 
to some novelist. Kill them! Nonsense! 
It would bo a much more glorious revenge to 
love anotlier in your turn.” 

“ So I would,” I exclaimed, stopping short 
in my walk across tlic room. “TJiat would 
be a poor paltry revenge. Mine sliould be 
richer, fuller. They should live to sufler— 
live to l^now what I should endure.” 

Ho was quite amazed at my vehemence. 

“ Upon my word, you have remarkable 
histrionic talents. Dare I ask so wonderful 
an actress where she learnt her role? You 
arc not jealous, iladeline?” 

Ills tone hurt me. I sank dowu on the 
sofa sobbing. 

“ Come, come,” he said, presently, “ this ia 
childish folly.” 
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I wGpt afiosli. Such words to mo I 

“ Well, well, I sue I have spoiled you,” ho 
Kniil. Tlieu changing his tone to one of 
wheedling softness, he added, '• 1 only wanted 
tu V4‘x you a little. AVas it too cruel, 
Madeline?” 

His voice, ids words, his caress, soothed 
iny passion, and for the time I forgot what 
he had said. Years after I romeinbered it, 
and those lightly-spoken words burned in 
niy brain like lire. He went from tlie Hall 
• tile next day, and I returned to my Immble 
cottage home. How poor and mean it 
looked, in comparison with the hixurions 
dwelling I had left. When, after I was 
quite ready to go, I went to sec Mrs. Tliorn, 
to thank her for all her kindness to me and 
to bill lier good-by, llie simple lady said to 
me, with unsuspicious frankness, “ I’m sorry 
to lose you, dear; but, after all, I don’t know 
but it’s best you sliould go.” 

“AVliyV” I asked, quickly, iny face flush¬ 
ing up. 

“ O, because you and young master might 
get to tliinklng too much of each other. 
Young men are apt to fall in love with girls, 
’specially pretty ones, and Mr. Arthur might 
take a fancy to you now—who knows?” 

“Wliat if he did?” I asked, trembling all 
over with consciousness. 

Mrs. Thorn lifted her bauds and eyes in 
amazement. 

“Goodness! hear tho childl AVhatifhe 
(lid? Why, don’t you sec, cliiid, that noth¬ 
ing could ever come of it but sorrow? Mr. 
ArlhurM go away and forget all about you 
in a nionlli—tliat’s a w.ay young men has— 
and you’d mope, and pine, ami fret yourself 
to death, likely as not. No, no, clilld; there 
is a dillerence between liigli and low, and no 
good over came of trying to bring them 
logeiher. Never think of marrying above 
your station. There was Susan Driggs—” 

lint 1 cut the old lady short, and ran away 
from the story of Susan Briggs, wliich I 
alre.ady knew by licart, and never stopping 
till I reached one of my secret haunts in tho 
forest, thiew myself upon the green sward In 
an agony of tears. Could it bo true that 
there was such an impassable gulf betsveeii 
Arthur and me? I almost cursed tlie fate 
which had made me what I was. I rebelled 
against the allotments of Providence; I said 
I would not submit to so cruel a decree. I 
was like a poor helpless bird, beating vainly 
against tlie bars of bis cage. BuU with the 
eluslielty of youth my spirits rebounded. 


Mrs. Tiioru’s ideas were an old woman’s 
whims, said I to myself—and I consoled 
myself witli tlic thought. Nevcrtlieless, 
tlierc weiglicd upon me a premonition whicli 
1 could not shake off. I grew thin, and my 
lately acquired bloom faded again, I tor¬ 
mented myself with images of iny desolation, 
if 1 sliould lose Artluu’s love. The days 
dragged wearily by until his return. Strange 
' what power love lias! I knew that he had 
come, tiiough no one had breathed his name 
to me. All that day I looked for him,but he 
(lid not come to the cottage. AYhy did he 
delay? 1 chafed uneasily. A hundred times 
I looked from the door, lioplng to sec him 
apjioar at the end of tho long avenue which 
led from our cottage to the Hall, but in vain, 

The second day I watched for him; but 
when tlie twilight deepened into night, and 
still he did not come, my anguish grew in¬ 
tolerable. I put on iny bat at length, and 
went out alone into the night. It is said 
tliat n.atniG is a consoler of sorrow, but to 
me it was not thus. There stood the calm 
grand trees as they had stood a hundred 
years before; they had seen the joys and 
sorrows of a generation such as I, yet they 
stuud unmoved in tlicir silent majesty, and 
the moonliglit flickered through their leafy 
domes, and the dew fell soft and cool upon 
tlie green sward beneath them. Tliroiiglx 
the higii arches the light faded away into 
dimness, not a sound of human life broke 
the stillness of the forest, and in all tlie 
silent dcptlis there was no whisper of com¬ 
fort to me. I went on, hi my excited mood, 
till I c.aiiie to a winding brook whicli sung 
among Die hills that skirted the park, and 
hero I threw myself down, .and Die eiiiotioii 
whicli I had all day suppressed in my moth¬ 
er’s presence, burst fortli, and I wept unre¬ 
strainedly. I was loo much absorbed in my 
grief to notice that some one was approach¬ 
ing, and I was scarcely roused by the quick 
rustle of the leaves around me, when Artliur 
clasped me in his arms, and in an instant .all 
my sorrow was forgotten. But only for a 
niomciit. His neglect had wounded me 
sorely, and with the rciiiembr.aiico of it there 
came to me a consciousness that his nianiier 
was not so fervent as it had been, 

“ Why are you out here in the woods alone 
at night, child?” he asked. 

” Because I was sad at home,” I replied. 

A sliadow crossed his face. 

“ You arc a strange girl. What was the 
matter?” 
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“ Yon did not come to see mo.” 

I stopped weeping. Ho siniied; ho liked 
my Iioin.oge so fr.inkly spoken, and yet I 
began to fear tliat it would annoy him. 

“ I oniy returned yesterday morning,” ho 
said. 

Only yesterday morning I My pride rose, 
and I forced back my tears and tried to talk 
of indifferent things. Ho went with me to 
the door of our cottage. Wo stood siient a 
moment tliere, and then Arthur said, in a 
careless w.ay—I remembered It afterwards: 

“You wont see me for a time very often, 
Madeline. The Hall will ho crowded with 
company in a few d.ays, and I shail not have 
much time for you.” Perhaps something in 
my face softened him, for he added pres- 
entiy, more tenderly, “But they will all ho 
gone in a month, and then I shaii be witii 
you, my pretty wild flower.” , 

Strange I did not see—strange his words 
did not reveal to mo that I w.as Only the 
fancy of a moment—that he would cast mo 
aside as iie wouid any pretty wliim whoso 
novelty had ceased to enchant him. But I 
wjis blind, stone biind. My lovo stood be¬ 
tween him and aii things else. It was a wiid 
foolish dream. Do not blame me. Think 
how terrible was the waking 1 

Tlial night I sat alone a long time, trying 
to tliink how I could best please Arthur. 
Perhaps my sensitiveness troubled him—I 
must try aUd bo more patient of neglect. I 
could not expect him to be aiioa!/.9 thinking 
of me—men liave so many things to interest 
them—and tliougli he loves me dearly, there 
were other things to claim his thoughts. He 
did love me. I chiiig to that as the drown¬ 
ing man to the last support which buoys lilin 
above death. Were all those tender words, 
tliose loving looks, those protestations, those 
thousand little tolions of alfection, to go for 
nothing? I could not believe it. When all 
this gay company was gone, Arthur would 
come back to mo, my own Arthur again. 
Sol waited, and trusted, and tried to be 
patient. Sometimes I saw him at a distance, 
curbing his spirited steed, and bearing him¬ 
self so grandly, that my heart beat wltli lovo 
and pride. 

One day there w.as a new arrival at the 
Hall, and the next morning a troop of eques¬ 
trians cantered by our cottage. My eyes 
eagerly sought Arthur. lie rode among the 
foremost, and by his side there was a young 
lady, a fair graceful creature, and he turned 
to her with smiles and light words of merri¬ 


ment—such smiles as ho had been wont tp 
shower upon mo, such words as had lured 
me by their music. I watched for their 
return. The party came home at noon, but 
Arthur and the fair girl were not among 
them. Still I watched, and at length, slowly 
advancing througli shadowy forest paths, his 
hand upon her bridle-rein, his ho.ad bent 
towards her, I saw them—O, maddening 
sight 1 Tliey rode straight to the door of the 
cottage. There was no one to go forth ex¬ 
cept me. My mother was at the Hall, my 
father at his work on the estate, so I forced 
myself out, I met him there face to face. 
Did the smile fade from his lip ? was his face 
blanched? No; ho saluted mo with his 
graceful courtesy, and asked mo to bring a 
glass of milk for Miss Granger. I brouglit it; 
I watclied her while she drank it, a liost of 
angry passions besieging my breast as I did 
so. I could have wished it wore some deadly 
poison that should blight hor beauty, for she 
was indeed wondrously lovely. 

All the fiercer passions of my nature were 
kindled. I could scarcely command my coun¬ 
tenance to haughty composure. She took 
from a garland which she held in hor liand a 
spray of honeysuckle and olfered it to me. I 
took it coldly, mechanically, without a word 
of thanks. Arthur frowned as they went 
away. Perish her flowers 1 I trampled them 
under my feet; I crushed every separate 
petal; I burnt them and threw the ashes to 
the winds. She smiled so very kindly, so 
condescendingly, forsooth, at the poor peas¬ 
ant girl I What was lovo to mo? she would 
Iiavo said—a plebeian. And what was I to 
her?—a more shadow crossing her sunshine. 
She looked surprised when I took her gift so 
coldly. Did she think I was to be compen¬ 
sated for my stolon love with the gift of a 
flower? They met the old gamekeeper as 
they rode to the Hall, and when the old inaTi 
stopped an hour after to rest in our cottage, 
he was warm In praises of her beauty and 
charms. A rare pleasure to mo, was it not? 
Think you I did not smile and murmur yes, 
and echo all his wools? Ay, but with a 
fierce anger at my heart. 

“It will be a match,” said the old man, 
wisely. “ Tlio .squire has set his heart upon 
it, and anybody can see that Mr. Arthur is 
in lovo with her.” 

I smothered my passion, and asked how 
she was disposed toward him. 

“I reckon kindly,” replied the gamekeeper. 
“What else would you have?—and master 
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such a fine yoang fellow. Slio's none too 
good for the likes of him, wl' all her beauty 
ail’ her hiuo eyes. He’s a match for her.” 

I kept my patience, and I had need. Now 
everybody was dinning this news into my 
cars. “A line match it would be,” they said. 
And I hid my wrath, and said it would be a 
flue match. “Wasn't she beautiful?" they 
asked. And I ground my teeth and mut¬ 
tered, “ Yes.” Tliey were not to bo married 
tills season, I was told. Miss Granger was 
very young yet, but in a few years he would 
give Vi fair mistress to the Hall. All this I 
endured in silence, veiling my misery, smil¬ 
ing ill my wretchedness. Was it a wonder 
tliat my Iieart overflowed at last? Could I 
go on thus forever? 

Artimr and the fair girl walked often in 
the park. I, too, haunted its shades. I 
stopped sometimes by the brook, and said, 
“Hero be called me his own Madeline, and 
said lie loved me—now he pours loving words 
into lier ear, and surrounds her with grace- 
fni attentions,” Then I would rise and walk 
swiftly away, a storm of passions raging in 
my soul. Once, crossing thence, I met them 
—her hand w.as on his arm, and his was 
clasped over it. I knew my face darkened; 
I did not wonder to see her shrink so close 
to him; I was not surprised to hear her 
wliisper, as I passed, “ Who is tliat handsomo 
wild-looking girl ? She looked just so stern 
and angry when we met her at the cottage 
door. I longed to hear Ills reply, but I could 
not. I wandered about in the forest, and 
when I lieai'd tho dead leaves crackling I 
knew tliey wore coming towards mo, and so 
I turned aside into tlie wood and waited for 
tliein to pass. But just opposite mo they 
lingered, .and their low-spoken softly-accent¬ 
ed words pealed through my brain, and 
shook me as if tliey had been the ravings of 
a tempest. 

“Are you sure you will bo true to mo, 
Arthur?” I heard iior.ask. 

I held my breath and listened for the an¬ 
swer. How I recognized those winning 
tones! I had heard them in tho same words 
many a time. 

“Am I sure, Eleanor? Do you doubt me? 
Don't you believe in my honor?” Honor! 
“ If I never was constant before, dearest, it 
was because I never loved before. You have 
taught mo what it is. All my old dreams of 
love ivero mere shadows compared to tho 
reality that I know now.” 

Her reply was inarticulate, and they passed 


on into tho shade. “A mere dream 1" This, 
then, w.as the end of it. I sat down on tho 
damp ground and said tho words over to 
myself in a kind of stupid wonder. It was 
not I that suflered. I could not comprehend 
my woe. Who was this poor Madeline 
whom I pitied so? I could not understand. 
I do not know whether I went home, or 
whether they found me there in tho woods. 
I did not mind tho lapse of d.sys and liours, 
blit it must have been many weeks from that 
time tliat Arthur came in to see me, and I 
was sitting, supported by pillows, in a great 
armchair by tho window. It must have been 
weeks, I say, for now, as I looked oiit, the 
tall elms gleamed goldciily in tho sunshine; 
then their leaves wore crisp and green. My 
mother was flattered by a visit from tlio 
young squire, and came in and out of tho 
room with constant apologies and courtesies, 
Wliilo she was absent a few moments, Arthur 
came to tlie side of ray chair, and said: 

“ I am sorry to see you ill, Madeline, and 
more so because I faucy I may bo partly to 
blame for it.” 

I looked up in his face. Ho hesitated, 
faltered a little, and wont on: 

“ Wlien you liave liad time totlunkmore 
calmly, I am sure that you will see tliat it is 
for tho best that we should be parted now. 
It was natural enough that wo should forgot 
tho diirerenco in our st.ations — everybody 
does some such foolish thing in their lives— 
but such a sensible girl as you must sec that 
we could never be happy in marriage. You 
are uneducated, ignorant of the world, and 
even your beauties and natural graces would 
not hinder you from being scorned, if I were 
to introduce you into my own class. So, 
Madeline,” ho continued, spe.iking more 
briskly, “is it not the kindest thing I could 
do, to go .abroad and leave you to forgot, as I 
shall try to? I should bo very sorry to hear 
that you liad made yourself unhappy about 
me, and I hope wlien I come homo, in three 
years, you will got your roses back again.” 

I let him finish his speech, then I lifted 
my eyes and fixed them unfalteringly upon 
his, 

“I regret that you should give yourself so 
much unnecessary solicitude about mo,” I 
said, coldly. “ For my own part, I w.as tired a 
long time ago of the little drama we’ve been 
acting, and shall be very glad to step off the 
stage. I think wo both deserve credit for 
having played so well. Amateurs rarely 
succeed as wo have done.” 
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lie colored and looked movtlfled. 

“ Do j'ou mean to say that you have really 
been playing a part, Madeline, ami that you 
never cared for me?” 

I laughed aloud. 

“ What an innocent dissembler, Mr. Ar¬ 
thur! or course I managed to throw myself 
into the part, to adopt the charaetor for the 
time; but I am Iieartily tired of it, I assure 
you. The sport doesu’t compensate for the 
exertion.” 

“ What iiart are 5011 playing now, I won¬ 
der?” ho said, looking at me keenly. 

Again I laughed lightly. 

“Do give mo some credit for ray sincerity. 
And, hy tlio way, who would liave thouglit 
you would have made me your covfiilanle 
about your marriage? IIo\y things come 
about! Very .amusing, isn’t it? llow pleased 
I sliall be to welcome your bride home 1” 

lie looked at me yet more keenly; ho 
Ecomed to try to dive into the secrets of niy 
soul, but I thwarted him, and jested .and 
laughed until his departiire, with careless 
abmilon. lie loft me at last, foiled, disap¬ 
pointed, ve.xed. 1 hurled a parting shaft 
.after him as he went: “ We wont forget this 
siinmior, and especially onr little drama—Iia, 
lia! Wliat a pleasant memory it will he, 
will it not?” I cauglit one last reproachful 
glance, for which I throw back a mocking 
smile. 

Dut, O, for all my sneers and contemptu¬ 
ous spceclics, I could liave laid down my life 
for ins! I would have ofl'ered It up, hour by 
hour, in slow self-sacrifice, if only lie liad 
loved mo still. IIo went .aw.ay, jny seoinful 
words in Ids car; hut In my heart wliat love! 
and O, so cruelly wronged. Uneducated, 
w.asi? ignorant of tho great world's w.ays? 
How often had he praised my simplicity, and 
said lie loved ino tlie more tliat I was not 
iiacknoyed hy tlic conventioii.alitics of so¬ 
ciety. Do wotilil not dare to introduce mo to 
tlie society of ids peers 1 They wonhl laugh 
at llio. simple peasant girl! AH tho pride of 
my nature rose ni). I said, in my anger, I 
would yet maho 1 dm proud to acknowledge 
mo; proud to boast my acquaintance. Dad 
I genius? it should bend to lids work—my 
beauty, my gifts, every one, should ho tho 
slaves of my ambition. 

I gloated over my prospeotivo elevation 
and ids dobasonient. Would not tliat be a 
proud day tliat sliould witness my triiunpli? 
All wy powers were bent to the task of ex¬ 
alting myself over him who had scorned nio. 


Nor was it a fruitless endeavor tliat 1 pro¬ 
posed to myself. Of olil, I had sonietiinos 
embodied my girlisli dreams in rliymes not 
unmusical nor wanting in poetic fire. Now 
a new tlioiiglit revealed itself to me. My 
weary brain and acldng lieart needed conso¬ 
lation. I poured out iny wliole soul in a 
passionate romance, and it relieved tlie fever 
wldch raged witldii me. Every line tlirohhed 
wltli passion. Why should it not? Wlio 
had siifiered as I did? At first I liail no 
definite purpose in this; I tlioiiglit it was but 
a step in my career. It w.as a step—a step 
far in tlio liigUw.ay to fame. Jly book took 
tlie world by surprise; and wlien iny readers 
learned tliat it was wroiiglit out in tlie mind 
of a liinnblo farmer’s dauglitor, in tlie vales 
of Devonshire, their adiuiratloii was imt 
heiglitenod. 

lienown I won in golden ineasuie; afllii- 
enco poured in upon mo in waves. No longer 
poor, no longer nnsouglit, but ricli and 
famous was tlio ignorant maiden wlioin 
Artliiir Do Conroy liad won and cast away. 
My simple parents were almost overwlielracd 
hy their good fortune. It soeineil a dream to 
tliem, as indeed it often did to mo. 

With tlie money wliicli I iiad carneil I 
proposed to piircliase an estate in a far-olf 
country, wliero tlie gliosts of iiiy liappy days 
could no longer liaiint me. Tlio iireliminary 
arrangeinonts were soon tliroiigli, and wo 
wore on tlie eve of removing, wlion an epi- 
demie dise.ase, ivliieh had preraiiei! dining 
tlie spring in tlio neiglihoriiig towns, hi'oko 
out upon tlie Lockwood estate. Jty fatlicr 
was one of its first victims, and ere lie liad 
been dead many days niy motlier, too, was 
stricken. Slie died, and now of ail iny kin¬ 
dred tlioi'o remained only two young hrotli- 
ers. Would tlie pestilence smite tliem ? Ay, 
it did, for tlio angel of dcatli is often alto- 
gether uiimercifiil. So I stood quite alone 
in tlio world—only my name, my fiimo, my 
gifts and my beauty were left. After all, 
were tliere many more rielily eniloweil tlian 
I? And yet Artliiir liaii not been absent 
eigliieon moiitlis. Well, tlicre were eiglileen 
niontlis more to come before lie retni iieil. 

I went on iv/tli my earnest self-culture. 
The sunrise found me at my hooks—Hie niid- 
night lioiir struck and still I pored over tliciii. 
Wit!) all else I found time for society. Wlio 
was tlie hiilllant hollo now? Wlio w.as tlio 
most admired in all tlie courtly ciielos? W.as 
it not Madeline—no longer ignoiaant, niieiilll- 
vated, a fit subject for the ridiciiie of tlie gay 
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world ? “ A7ould that Arthur could seo me 
now,” I sonietlines said to myself, when no¬ 
blemen crowded around mo and statesmen 
gathered near and listened to my brilliant 
repartees. Ono of these stood coequal in 
rank with any peer in the realm, 

I was in my luxurious dressing-room, I re¬ 
member, when a servant brought me a note. 
I knew what it was, and what answer I 
should send in return. I did not need to 
open the dainty satin paper, stamped with 
the carl’s crest, to know what was there. I 
glanced about my apartment. You should 
have seen it and me—the crimson satin hang¬ 
ings, gold-bordered, the cushions soft as 
down, the carpets, piles of yielding flow'ers, 
the fragrance, the mellow light. I read my 
note, and then opened my jewelled desk and 
wrote to the Earl of Normanby that I would 
be bis wife. My voice burst forth in a lii- 
iimpliant song—the rich roulades awoke the 
echoes and made the vapory curtains trem¬ 
ble. I rose and went to my mirror. Would 
you know what vision met me there? The 
picture of a queenly woman, glorious in her 
surpassing beauty; a complexion clear and 
soft ns any that a southern sun has ripened, 
a deep, constant bloom (I Iiate your waver¬ 
ing color, your flush tliat comes and goes); 
eyes whoso depths arc silent, fathomless, but 
which can flame and melt as w'cll; w’avcs of 
silken black iialr that slope away from a fore¬ 
head of classic contour. 1 laughed cxullingly 
as I looked. “ The sou of a country squire!” 
]Ia, ha! It was almost too paltry a triumph; 
but ere the words had died on my lips I sank 
down on the couch in a teinpcst of sobs and 
tears. 0 Arthur, Arthur, how could you 
wrong me so? You sec I had not yet rooted 
out my love for him. Do you know that love 
can grow' beside the fiercest hatred? A 
strange truth is that. How I -despised my¬ 
self for my weakness, and struggled against 
it, for the most part successfully. 

I was to be the o.iiTs bride in another 
Iwelvcmonth. Arthur W'ould find me a 
countess. I should entertain him at my 
comitry-house perhaps. IIow pleasant it 
would he to receive his congratulations! Tiio 
year passed, developing my powers as it went. 
Dill the carl admire me the year before? 
IIow’ much more might ho then, as in my 
pearly garments 1 floated up the aisle of tlio 
old churcli of the village wlicre I was born? 
1 had willed it thus, for I w'ished them to 
know that I need not stoop to Arthur do 
Courcy. Wlieu he came bade, tUo gossiping 


servants would tell him how lovely Madeline 
w’as In her bridal robes, and how passionate¬ 
ly her husband loved her. Wc w'cnt to tho 
carl’s estate in one of the midland counties. 
Here I gathered about me friends —so I 
called them—and among them was Eleanor 
Granger. She did not know me—she did 
not remember the wild girl from whose pres¬ 
ence she liad shrunk. It was easy for me to 
gain an influence over her, simple and con¬ 
fiding as she was. Strange, loo, it w as that 
I began to foci some intimations of afioction 
for her, my rival. My heart, which had not 
been touched by the lavish gifts and admir¬ 
ing worship of my husband, warmed tow ards 
this girl who had supplanted me. She loved 
me, too, and clung to me with all the fond¬ 
ness of her dependent nature. 

One September morning a brilliant party 
W'as assembled in onr breakfast-room. Elea¬ 
nor was there, looking fair and pretty in her 
w'liite wrapper; tho earl, too, reading a news¬ 
paper as ho sipped his cofiee. Suddenly I 
glanced up at iiim, and met liis eye. 

“Here is an arrival which may interest 
you, Madeline. I think you knew' young Do 
Courcy, did you not? lie came over in tho 
last steamer, it seems.” 

“I have seen him,” I returned,glancing at 
Eleanor. Her face was glow ing, and she took 
the first opportunity to slij) aw'ay from tho 
room. I followed, and found lior on the bal¬ 
cony, plucking tho petals from one of the 
rhododendrons. 

“Why did you run aw'ay, Eleanor?” I said, 
playfully. “ Tlje good earl, innocently look¬ 
ing over his newspaper, reads aloud tho 
arrival in England of one Arthur do Courcy, 
and then looking around for my best friend, 
I find that lo, she has vanished!” Eleanor 
laughed and scattered the flow’cr petals in a 
shower at my feet. “ If llic name of tho 
young man can work sucli a spell, what will 
Ills presence do—for I am going to write di¬ 
rectly and ask him here?” 

Her face lighted up in glad surprise. 

“Are you, dear Lady Normanby?” 

I laiiglicd lightly. 

“ You love me Jioto.” 

“ Now' and ahvays. But tel! me, where did 
you know Mr. De Courcy? I have never 
heard you speak of him.” 

Never, indeed 1 I concealed my emotion, 
and atiswered, carelessly: 

“ 1 was in Devonshire once, and met him 
at his fatlier’s house.” 

“ 0, indeed 1 By the way, Lady Normanby, 
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do you know you often remind me of a 
strange tierce girl wliom I met there once, 
only tliat you are more beautifui. It is a 
curious resemblance." 

“ Resemblances are curious things,” I an¬ 
swered, gravely. “ Rut how did it happen 
tliat you were tliere ?” 

Eleanor bluslied, Iiesitated, and then inno¬ 
cently told me the story of her love and be¬ 
trothal. It carried me back to tlio days of 
my own bliss. It touched my Iieart, and for 
tlio first time I asked myself whether, if I 
sought my revenge upon Arthur, it might 
not break the iieart of tills guileless young 
girl. Rut my pride and hatred blinded me. 
Hearts are not so easily broken. Only fools 
die of disappointed love, and Eleanor was no 
fool. She would marry one more worthy of 
her. ■ 

I wrote to Artlmr .as I had said, and lie 
came—came with a celerity tliat proved, not 
his love for Eleanor, I fancied. Witli our 
first meeting I could see ids surprise, ids ad¬ 
miration; but I was only politely cordial, and 
left him to entertain other guests. Ho liov- 
cred around Eleanor, but ids eye followed 
me. Never had I shone more brilliantly than 
on tliat evening. Pride lent me new energy, 
and for once the praises of my husband did 
not fall flat upon me, for I knew that anoth¬ 
er, whom I cared to charm, had been there. 
His first approaches I received coldly. Gr.ad- 
nally I relented, and seemed to soften to¬ 
wards him. Then lie would presume upon 
my kindness, and take the tone of an old 
friend—and I would repulse Idin. I had 
learnt the secret of controlling that iieart. I 
quickly saw that lie had brought home no 
love for Eleanor. And yet I cannot doubt- 
ami it is this whicli brings thatp.aie spectre 
before mo—that had I remained cold to him, 
liad I not sought to win liim back by every 
art I could wield, he would have turned to 
her, .and she might li.avc been happy. Faugh 1 
I scorn such happiness. Better misery a 
tiiousaud times, than happiness founded on 
nlie, 

I did not relent—I pursued ray revenge— 
though Eleanor grew pale, and wan lines be¬ 
gan to creep aroiimi her lips. Arthur w.as 
open in ids admiration of me, and yet witli- 
out exciting tlio observation of those about 
us. All were busy in search of pleasure for 
themselves, and if ho was my escort oftener 
than any other, no one noticed it, and my 
noble husband, trusting mo, was content in 
my happiness. 


One day there was a groat hunting party. 
It had attracted all the gentlemen ofoiir 
company, for tlio sporting season was near 
its closo, and this was perhaps one of their 
last days. The ladies lolled away tlie time 
wlilch Imng so heavily upon tlieir hands, 
and I shut myself up in my boudoir to think! 
Tlnat old passion was gaining a strange mas¬ 
tery over mo. I had tlionght I could play 
witli it, but now I was learning my mistake. 
I almost feared that my revenge would be 
forgotten in this new influx of love. Again 
Arthur’s tones had power to make me trem¬ 
ble; again his words moved my soul to its 
depths; again I dreamed of the bliss it would 
be to rest forever in ids love. 

As I sat and thought, tlie sun wont down 
and throw a red glory over the earth; gold 
and crimson clouds drilted up from tlio west; 
the trees waved in the soft evening air; the 
birds sang by my window. As I gazed 
dreamily out upon tlio landscape, I suddenly 
became conscious of a liurricd gathering in 
the great avenue, and presently a half dozen 
of the servants ran down towards the gate. 
They were met by a confused group, on foot 
and horseback. It is tlio liuutiug party, I 
thought. But what is this? How have they 
returned? There is mucli riiuniiig back and 
fortli, much subdued talking, many pale 
faces, and some crowd around those who 
advance. They closo around-tliey advance 
slowly. Great he.aven, what is this? A hor¬ 
rible fear shook me from head to foot, a wild 
scrcaiii parted my lips, an inarticulate sound,, 
which ill my heart was tliatoiio dear imnie— 
Arthur. I ran down stairs, out into the ave¬ 
nue, past the servants, who tried to hold me, 
breaking from tlio arms of my friends who 
clustered weeping about tlie steps, past the 
pitying faces, into that crowd of slow moving 
men. Ah, wliat was that thing whicli they 
bore in tlieir midst? I slirieked wildly—I 
lifted tlie white cloth that covered him and 
looked upon my husband’s dead face. Then 
I felt myself drawn away, and Artliiir’s voice 
was in my ear. I do not know what I said 
then. I think I fainted—from excess of joy 
it may bo—God forgive me! I know that 
every one pitied me, and said how passion¬ 
ately attached to her husband was Lady 
Normanby. I listened in silence while they 
told mo that .in accidental shot from his own 
rifle had given liitn to swift death. They 
tliought it was grief that sealed my lips. 
There was some real grief in my iieart 
when a few days later ho was laid in the dark 
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tomb of tlio Normnnbys, for bo had loved 
me tndy—no one else had ever cared for mo 
as bo liad. Well, it was best so; I might 
have wounded him—I might have been more 
cruel than deatli. 

I let only Eleanor come to mo in my re¬ 
tirement at first; afterwards I received Ar¬ 
thur. Strange I did not relent when Eleanor 
faded thus before my eyes. If love is deep 
ami true, revenge can bo as remorseless and 
bitter. IIow can I relate the history of those 
days? How witli tliat wau sliadow gliding 
ever before my eyes, can I tell how willfully 
I sought my revenge? Arthur came tome 
soon, as I had expected he . ould, with an 
oiler of marriage. I was Lady Nornianby 
now, with a large fortune and great fame as 
my dower. Ah me 1 the poor peasant Mad¬ 
eline, bow much more innocent than I she 
was, when he wooed her in the forests of 
Lockwood. If Arthur had only sought me 
for my fame, and rank, and wealth, it would 
not have been half a triumph. That ho 
loved me better titan in those first days of 
our youthful dream I knew well. This was 
a triumph, real, magnificent. Uow could I 
listen to him and not yield? 

“ Madeline,” ho said, with passionate fer¬ 
vor, “ do not use your power too cruelly. You 
know I love you as none ever loved you be¬ 
fore. You cannot have forgotten me—you 
must love me again.” 

“Really, Mr. Do Courcy, you must have 
studied under good masters abroad. You 
played well before, I remember; uow you 
surpass yourself.” 

“Madeline, Madeline, you know not how 
you torture me. I have asked your forgive¬ 
ness again and .again. I confess I wronged 
you; but I was young—foolish. Cau you 
bate me forever for that one fault?” 

“ I do not hate you.” He sprang to my 
side, his face glowing, his eyes flashing. “ On 
the contrary, I like you very well indeed. 
Don't disenchant me, pray. Doesu’titstrike 
you that wo arc acting a ridiculous farce? I, 
a widow of two months, listening to the pro¬ 
testations of an old lover 1” 

“ You did not love him, Madeline, You do 
him no wrong.” 

“That is true. And yet he was a noble 
man—a far nobler man than you.” 

He winced, grew pale.” 

“ You may overwhelm me with reproaches, 
Madeline; I will not reproach you in turn. 
I have wronged you; you have had your re¬ 
venge.” 


“ Revenge 1 do you know whiit the word 
means, Arthur de Courcy? Did you over 
have a revenge? do you know how sweet it 
is?” 

“ No, Madeline, I never liated any one. I 
may not have loved when I ought, but I 
never hated. But why do you talk of re¬ 
venge and hatred ? It was of love tliat I 
came here to talk to-night. I want your 
love, Madeline. Will you not give it mo? 
Forget tlio past—live now in the future.” 

“ I cauuot—there is no love in my heart 
for you.” 

“None, Madeline?” 

“None, Arthur.” 

I dwelt upon his name—I uttered it in a 
soft melodious tone. It brought him to my 
feet. 

“ 0 Madeline, it cannot bo that you speak 
the truth. You are only trying to prove my 
love. You do not mean to reject me utterly.” 

“ I do mean it.” 

How madly my pulses leitped, and yet how 
coldly the words sounded. He caught my 
hand and covered it with kisses. This is the 
one; look at it. Jewels glitter on every fin¬ 
ger—jewels rare and costly—but less precious 
than his kisses. 

“ I will wait years, Madeline-years, if you 
will.” 

“ You must wait.” I softened my voice 
again. 

“How long, Madeline? You sit there In 
your strange bewildering beauty, and the 
most cruel words lose half their sharpness in 
falling from your lips. And yet those words 
were very cruel, Madeline. How long must 
I wait? When will you give me your love?” 

Ho knelt again at my feet. I drew my 
hand away. I rose from my seat. 

“ Never, Arthur do Courcy. If only you 
and I were alone on the wide earth, and wo 
were famishing for love, I would not give you 
a single loving look, nor tako one from you, 
not if it would prolong my existence through 
ages of bliss. I trample upon your love; I 
scorn it and you,” 

He gazed at me, wonder-stricken. 

“ I do not know you in that mood, Made¬ 
line.” 

“No matter; I care not. Go—you weary 
me.” 

I waved my hand haughtily. A spasm of 
wounded pride flitted aerras Ills face. Ho 
drew himself up—his old hauteur came back. 

"One moment more, Madeline. I asked 
your love—you gave me hate. Well, I accept 
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your halo. I do not halo you—I shall not— 
hut those last words of yours have killed uiy 
love. Love or hate, it is all one to me now. 
If you canio to me, asking me to accept 
your love, I would not.” 

With tliose words ho was gone. I laughed 
as he closed the door. “Would not you? 
You do not know yourself, Arthur deOourcy. 
Yon are just learning to know what love is. 
When you can hate as 1 can, you will realize 
your love.” 

I sat down again, and some demon con¬ 
jured up to me the vision of a home full of 
love, and goodness, and peace, where we two 
dwelt togetlier, wrongs forgiven and forgot¬ 
ten. A shiver ran over me. What bliss was 
this tliat I Iiad scornfully refused! I sobbed; 
I laid my head upon the cushions and the 
hot tears drenched my face. Wliatsoflthaml 
is this that pushes away the damp masses of 
hair from my brow ? What voice is it that 
murmurs so softly? Eleanor knelt by me, 
and put her arm around me. 

“ Dear Lady Normanby, forgive me| you 
locked me in your boudoir. I know now 
what you feel, and I forgive yon, though my 
heart is broken.” 

“Eleanor,”! e.xclalmed, forgetting myself 
in my fright at heariifg that piteous tone, 
“Eleanor, you must not care for him; he is 
not worthy of you. You shall live—you 
must not die I” 


But vain were my weak words—vain my 
power to hold her back from death. 1 would 
have given her his love now, but it was loo 
late. Swiftly she floated over the dark river, 
and one dawn I cauglit the gleam of lier 
white garments its the dark mists parted and 
the pearly gates were flung wide to roeeivo 
her. Wondrous music floated back to me 
over the swelling tide, music that I liear even 
now at nigbtiall .and in the still morn. This 
■ was the ehamber; here she died, and ever 
and always I shut myself np here, and yet I 
cannot shut out that wliite shrouded ligiire. 
It is years now that I have not walked In the 
garden below there. There in that thicket I 
walked with Arthur, .and lured away his love 
from her; there, too, she kneels, and with 
her thin h.amis uplifted pr.ays me to leave her 
his love, and I turn coldly away. Once, 
many years ago, funeral hells sounded in my 
ears through all a long winter’s night, and 
the shrouded figure flitted restlessly to and 
fro. When tho daylight came they handed 
me a letter, snowy white but for tho black 
lines that stained its margin. It bore the 
Do Courcy arms. So be, too, was dead. Ev¬ 
erybody is dead at last, everybody but me. 
Well, mine is a living death. Is it because I 
am a murderer that even tho grave spurns 
me? There are no shrouded spectres to 
haunt tlie dead. Will not oven death bo 
merciful to me? 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER HEART. 

BY A LADY OF NEW BEDFOBD. 


’It was a fair early morning in tlie mklsnm- 
nier of 1007; tlio dew still lay on tiie sliort 
scant grass of the forest patlis; tlic red and 
level hcanis of the newly-risen sun, streaming 
hetween the tall steins of the trees, glanced, 
every now and then, upon the forms of two 
young horsemen who were riding slowly 
through the wood. The tailor and more 
striking figure was that of Sir George Saek- 
ville, an Engllsli gentleman; Ids hold hand¬ 
some features and dark fiery eyes could 
scarcely fail to attract and fascinate, hiit 
there was loss to admire in him than in his 
eompanion, Lord lirnco of Kinloss. The lat¬ 
ter, although slender and hoyisli in the ex¬ 
treme, still had a noble bearing and winning 


demeanor. In accordance with tlie fashion 
of the time, his hair of a bright golden tint, 
fell ill long thick curls upon his shoulders; 
his large tender blue eyes wore an expression 
of innocent joy, and around his beautiful 
mouth played a happy smile. Tlie face was 
almost girlish in its singular fairness, purity 
and sweetness. The two rode along convers¬ 
ing pleasantly upon the morning’s sport, 
when suddenly, and without any warning 
sound of cracking twig or rnstlittg leaf, there 
stepped into their path, from a neighboring 
thicket, the towering form of an old gipsey 
woman. The horse of Sir George, startled 
by this singular apparition, ro.ired and nearly 
threw his rider. The fiery temper of Sir 
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(icorgo being roused by Ibis, lie broke out into 
loud oallis agninst llic gi|>sey wlio stood by 
quietly, but witli flasliing eyes. 

“ IIiisli, George, slie’s a spaewife, and will 
curse us 1 And besides, George, sbe's a wo¬ 
man and aged.” 

But no interferenco of tlie gentle Lord 
Bruce could clieck tlie anger of Sackville, 
wlio cried out defiantly, “ Malediction, or 
benediction, ’tis all one to mo.” 

Tlien tlie gipsey retorted sliarply, for wliicli 
Sir.Georgo struck licr twice witli his riding- 
wliip. Her liice became wliito witli r.age, but 
controlling licrself and stepiiing up to bis 
side she laid her strong brown band lieavily 
upon ills slioiilder, and looking up at liim 
witli a strange expression, said: 

“Gaiigawa' to your buntin’, my braw lad¬ 
die, gang awa.’ Some day ye’ll baltli ride out 
to itlior sport; twa will gae, and but one will 
come back, and for libii wlia returns it will bo 
waiir than for liiiit wlia stays. Fareweel, and 
a leesomo day to ye.” 

Tlie boys rode on, leaving the woman look¬ 
ing after tliem witli a dark scowl upon her 
foreliead. 

Tliey botli tried to laitgli off the vague su¬ 
perstitious dread awakened by the iiialedic- 
linn of tlie gipsey, and tbelr niaiiner towards 
each otlier, always loving and kind, bad to¬ 
day a touch of subdued tenderness, as if in 
defiance of tlie fate in store for tliein. Tliey 
rode out of tlie forest into tlie open meadow- 
land. Hero and tbero, from the emerald 
green spread out before tliein, rose rapidly- 
fading wreatlis of morning mist; tlie waves 
of the river Foitli sparkled in tlie brigiit 
beams of tlie inorniiig sun; the serene ar.iiro 
above tliein was unbroken by a single cloud; 
low in the soutliern liorizon lay the purple 
I’entlaiid Hills, and dim in the distant nortli- 
west rose tlie snowy peak of Ben Lomond. 
Fairer, sweeter niidsitmmcr inorning never 
dawned, and its cbeerful influence soon dis¬ 
pelled tlielr gloomy fears. 

Tlie day’s sport was fine, and when tliey 
rode back in tlie twilight to Ciilross Abbey, 
tlie ominous prediction of the gipsey was for¬ 
gotten. Tills was the last of their'holidays, 
and the next morniiig tliey set out on their 
return to London, where they served as pages 
in tlie Englisli court. 


Tlio years rolled on, and as tlie two boys 
attained the age'of nianliood tliey assumed 
important positions at court. They still re¬ 
mained as warm friends as in tlicir boyhood, 


and were soon to bo bound by a closer tie, 
tliatof tlie niarri.agc of Lord Bruce witli tlie 
Lady Clenicntina, a lovely and amiable sister 
of Sir George. Tlieir union was to bo cele¬ 
brated in two montlis, in October, 1013, 

The difference in the cliaractor of the two 
men^ always striking, had increased witli 
tlieir years, and strengtlieiiod with tlieir 
growtli. Botli were brilliant and talented, 
and iiiucli sought and admired. Lord Bruce 
was renowned for liis scliolarsliip, ids purity 
of life and his goodness of bc.art; but Sir 
George liad allowed liis vices to obscure ids 
virtues, and he was notorious throiiglioiit 
England in ids perversion of brilliant talents 
to base uses, for ids gambling and quarrels. 
It was singular that tliese two utterly dissimi¬ 
lar natures liad clung together tlirongli so 
many long years. 

One sultry evening in August Lady Clem¬ 
entina was sitting Willi Lord Bruce and ids 
nifltlier in one of the b.alconics outside tlie 
drawing-room of Sackville House, enjoying 
tlie cool breezes wliicli blew up from tlie 
Tliamcs. It w.as nearly midniglit, and under 
tlie full late-risen moon tliere lay, athwart 
tlie river, a broad patli of molten silver. It 
shone, too, upon the group on the balcony. 
The evening liad been passed in deliglitfid 
conversation by tlie three dear friends; Lady 
Brace now arose, expressing her regret that 
so pleasant an evening must liavc an end, 
and tlie tliree stepped into tlie drawing-room. 
At tills moment Sir George, Ids face tluslicd 
witli passion, and his eyes darting ilamos, 
ruslied into the room. 

“I have been beaten, and unfairly, too, in 
an encounter with a miserable Scotchman; 
I slioiild have come off victor but for the of¬ 
ficious iiiterfcrcnce of some otlier beggarly 
Scots; curse them .all—them, and their mis¬ 
erable good-for-nothing country 1” 

“You forget, George, that I, too, am a 
Scot and your friend; you’ll e.xcmpt me, will 
you not?” said Lord Bruce, kindly and 
quietly. 

“ No, I’ll make no exemptions, and I’ll call 
no man friend who sits in my lioiiso and be¬ 
moans my shortcoinlngs in order to set off 
his own virtues to greater advantage.” 

Lord Bruce looked at him witli a bewil¬ 
dered air, and tlien, his own face wldto with 
the anger he could not conceal, he said, in a 
voice stilt quiet, but full of passionate indig¬ 
nation, “ It is false 1” 

Sir George glared .at liini an instant, then 
struck him upon the cheek, and turning upon 
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Ms Ijui!}, hi a contemptuous mniincr, w/ilked 
out of tlic room. 

All tills had occurred so suddenly, and had 
occupied so brief a space of lime that the 
two ladies stood looking on in mute surprise 
and sliame. Lord Bruce now turned towards 
them, his face still livid, except where the in¬ 
sulting fingers of Sackvillc had left their scar¬ 
let tingling mark, and humbly apologized for 
his share in the disgraceful scene. 

No one can blame you, Edward,” said 
Lady Clementina; “ it was entirely the fault 
of my poor brother; he was excited, and, be¬ 
sides that, intoxicated.” 

“But what am I to do?” cried Lord Bruce; 
“I have been insulted.” 

“O, forgive Iilm this time,Edward; forgive 
and forgot, if possible. Wlien he returns to 
his right mind, his anguish will exceed yours 
a hnudred-fold.” 

“ Wlieii you are reviled, revile not again,” 
added the gentler accents of Lady Bruce. 

Lord Edwmd stood for a moment silent 
and thongluful, then, his face lighting up 
with asmile sweet and noble, he said, “My 
two dearest and best friends, I toill forget it 
for your sakes.^' 

Contrary to their expectations, and to his 
former generous beiiaviour, Sir George, in¬ 
stead of begging pardon for the insult he had 
Inflicted upon Ids friend, avoided him upon 
every possible occasion. 

A week passed away, and the two wero 
obliged to attend a court ball. Several of 
Lord Bruce’s countrymen were present, near 
whom the two friends found theiiisGlves. Sir 
George stood leaning carelessly against tho 
wall, his arms folded and a smile of contempt 
upon his lips. An aer)iiaintancG stood near, 
chatting with him, and finally Lord Edward 
overheard him make several disparaging re¬ 
marks concendng the Scottlsli gentlemen, 
coupling their names with every insulting 
epithet at his command. After this he gave 
Lord Bruce a sidelong glance of defiance, and 
sauntered oif to another part of the hall, 
rreseiitly Lord Edward noticed that tlie en¬ 
tire court were bestowing upon him various 
glances of j)ity, or contempt, or curiosity. 
His face was white with pain, but, assuming 
a look of indiflerence, he made once or twice 
a composed tour of the hall, and soon after, 
tho assembly broke up. Ashe was leaving 
the palace ho heard one gentlomau remark to 
another: 

“ Ills Incomprehensible that healJowed the 
alTiiir of last week to pass oif so quietly. If 


he fails to resent this second insult, what con- 
striietlon except tliat of cowardice can possi¬ 
bly be placed upon his conduct? At the end 
of a week he'll not have a friend in all Eng¬ 
land, nay, nor in all Scotland, either.” 

That night Edward Bruce went home a 
doomed man. All niglil he paced his room 
in inexpressible agony. The next day he in¬ 
formed his inotlicr that lie slioiild set out, the 
day following, for Zealaml, having there im¬ 
portant business of a pi Jrate nuturo to tran¬ 
sact In behalf of the Scottish people. Bis un¬ 
usual melancholy and depression Lady Bruce 
Attributed to Ills being Jotli to goon a lung 
journey that was somewhat unsafe, when his 
marriage was so near at hand. Concerning 
his native land ho spoke in the most endear¬ 
ing terms, and hoped that, if he should be so 
unfortunate as not to return, his heart would 
be allowed to repose amid the beloved scenes 
of his happy boyhood. Late in the after¬ 
noon he went to Sackvillc House, there to 
take leave of Lady CIcinciilina. lie found 
her hi the gai'den, the flush of a rosy sunset 
reflected upon her happy face, which grew 
pale as he imparted liis unpleasant news. 
The mowent of parting came, lie left liuj* 
fin.dly, her last kiss still warm upon a month 
which would next, perhaps, be kissed by the 
cold Iqjs of death. 

In the chill gray dawn of the next morn¬ 
ing he set out on his journey. He arrived in 
Zealand, where he was met by Sir George, 
who had accepted his challenge. The con¬ 
test was long, obstinate and bitter, and, at 
length, bleeding from many wounds, Lord 
Bruce fell from exhaustion. 

Tliere he lay upon that desolate, storm- 
beaten coast, the wild light of a lurid sunset 
making still more ghastly his own white lace, 
and that of Ids opponent who stood over him 
with Ids sword at his throat. 

“Ho you prize your life enough to owe it to 
me?” demanded Sackvillc. 

“ No!” replied the other, in accents faint, 
yet underlaid with the strength of a pride 
that would not beg, and a will that would not 
yield. “No, I scorn it!” Then lie lay faint 
and gasping, for a moment, his eyes closed, 
ami the agony ofdeatli upon Ids face. Finaf- 
ly, opeidng Ids eyes and looking up at hU 
enemy with a smile, he said, softly: 

“Lay down your sword, George, and loan 
down near me that you may hear my last 
words. I beg your forgiveness for tlie bitter 
feelings I have cliorished against you, ami 1 
forgive you as 1 liope to be forgiven. Take 
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iny last farewell to your sister and to my 
mollier; beg her to let this poor young heart 
find rest In dear old Culross Abbey. Good- 
by, George. Shall we not part friends f” 
And making a On.ai effort, he held out his 
hand with a sad smiie. At this Sir George 
threw hhnseif iinpetiionsly upon his knees, 
and, grasping the hand of his former friend, 
hissed it passionately, bursting into tears. A 
look of perfect peace settled upon the fea¬ 
tures of Lord llruce, and, closing his eyes 
and commending himself to Divine mercy, 
his .spirit passed away from earth. 

.Sir Geojge, after recovering from his 
wounds returned alone to England, thus fnl- 
lilling the predictiou of the gipsey—returned. 


a saddened man, to break, with this tr.agic 
tale, two loving hearts. Lady Sackvliie 
mourned for him the rest of her life, and 
lived single for his sake. Lady llruce, re¬ 
tiring from the world, went back to Cniross 
Abbey, where, recalling to mind the parting 
words of her beloved child, she had his heart 
embalmed and enclosed in a silver case of its 
own shape. This she caused to be placed 
upon her table, and it became a sad and con¬ 
stant memorial of the mournful fate of her 
son. 

In the mouldy and ancient hurial-vanlt of 
Culross Abbey there is still shown to the cu¬ 
rious stranger the last resting-place of the 
Silver Heart. 
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